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GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, November 29, 1957 


The Seventy-first Annual Convention of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools was called to order at 10:30 A.M. with 
Dr. E. Kenneth Smiley, President, presiding. The invocation was delivered 
by Reverend Philip Hoover, O.S.B., Headmaster, St. Benedict's Preparatory 
School. 


A MINUTE IN MEMORY OF 
FREDERICK CARLOS FERRY 


Roy J. DEFERRARI 


Frederick Carlos Ferry, son of Amesa William and Viola Harriet 
(Thayer) Ferry, was born on January 22, 1868 in Braintree, Vermont. He 
was prepared for college at the Saratoga Springs High School and entered 
Williams College with the class of 1891. At graduation he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. He received the degree of Master of Arts from 
Harvard in 1895. In 1898, following three years as a Fellow in Mathematics, 
Clark University awarded him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He also 
studied abroad and he received honorary degrees from several American 
institutions of higher education. 

Following his return from abroad, Dr. Ferry went to Williams College 
in 1899 as Assistant Professor of Mathematics. In 1902 he was made Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Dean of the college, an office which he held until 
1917. In 1917 he was called to Hamilton College as its tenth President and 
served in that office until August 1, 1938, when he was named President 
Emeritus of the college. During the twenty-one years that he served as 
Hamilton’s President he was also a member of the Board of Trustees. 

For a few years he taught Mathematics at Hamilton, but gave this up 
as the pressure of other duties increased. Dr. Ferry was the author of articles 
of research in Geometry, published in the American Journal of Mathematics 
and abroad. 

As President Emeritus he spent his remaining years in New Britain, 
Connecticut, where he died on August 14, 1956, in his eighty-ninth year. 

As a scholar and an educator, Dr. Ferry was very active in many organ- 
izations devoted to the advancement of knowledge in his special field of 
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Mathematics and to the improvement of education generally. As an admin- 
istrator he was most able, as the numerous demands for advice made upon 
him with respect to college problems indicate. In all his activities of scholar- 
ship, education and administration, Dr. Ferry was always courteous and 
patient, solicitous and inspiring. Perhaps even more than all this, Dr. Ferry 
was a most gracious gentleman. 

His work in the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is well known to all of us. It should be recorded here, however, that 
he was President of our Associaticn in 1925 and served for many years as 
a member of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education in both 
active and emeritus status. 

The Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools wishes 
to record here its sense of loss in the death of Dr. Ferry. Even though he 
has been unable in recent years to attend the meetings of the Association 
and to take an active part in the work of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education, our sense of loss is indeed no less. With a feeling of 
gratitude for having known Dr. Ferry and for having the privilege of work- 
ing with him, and with a feeling of genuine admiration for his many accom- 
plishments, we prayerfully say requiescat in pace. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
GENE D. GISBURNE 


The work of the Secretary’s office during 1956-57 has been for the most 
part of a routine nature. Clearly, the important aspects of the business of 
the Association in the past year will be delineated in the reports which will 
be presented later today by the Treasurer and the Chairman of the two 
Commissions. 

There is no question that the five-member Finance Committee has been 
of immeasurable assistance to the Treasurer and to the Executive Committee. 
Careful consideration of all financial matters of your Association continue 
to provide for a smooth and businesslike operation. 

In addition to his normal duties as Treasurer, Mr. Henry Scattergood 
this year was plagued with the problems involved in the finances of the 
Mid-Atlantic Regional Conference of the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School. The Middle States Association had the honor 
and the responsibility of serving as co-sponsor of the Conference, along with 
the President’s Committee, and members of both groups join with me in 
expressing thanks to the officials of New York University, the host institu- 
tion. 
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The Middle States Association representatives on the Steering Commit- 
tee for the Conference included, in addition to the President and Secretary, 
Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, the Reverend Laurence J. McGinley and Dr. Millard 
E. Gladfelter. 

The Conference, a two-day series of workshop sessions, took place on 
April 30 and May 1, 1957, and delegates from government, industry and 
education participated fully in the discussions. 

The Steering Committee was fortunate indeed to obtain the services of 
David Clay on loan from the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, and for 
some six months he devoted his full time to the organization of the Con- 
ference. 

Reports of the Conference have been widely disseminated, and it is hoped 
that sufficient awareness and understanding of the problems of higher edu- 
cation have been generated to bring forth intelligent action by those dealing 
with state and local educational policy in the Middle Atlantic States area. 

Those responsible for the financing of the Conference include the United 
States government, the Carnegie Corporation of New York and The Fund 
for Adult Education and The Fund for the Advancement of Education. We 
are grateful for their assistance, and you will wish to know that no Associa- 
tion funds were expended for this purpose. 

As you know, the several publications of your Association have under- 
gone in the past year considerable change, and witl.out additional cost except 
that occasioned by the demands of a growing Association. It is the opinion 
of the Executive Committee that the changes have brought forth attractive 
copies of the Membership Pamphlet, the Proceedings and the Convention 
Program. Perhaps the most drastic change has been in the printed program 
which you have received this morning. 

We wish in all sincerity to be responsive to the opinions of the mem- 
bership in this and in all matters, and you are invited to provide comment 
and criticism. We are hopeful that in general the format of our publica- 
tions meets with your approval. 

The business of the Executive Committee in 1956-57 has not brought 
forth earth-shaking considerations. However, there is evidence of continued 
acceleration in the interest in the work of the Association. Perhaps the single 
most important aspect of our business amid the changing educational scene 
has been the study of a Special Committee on the College Membership of 
the Association. This committee, under the leadership of Dr. Albert E. 
Meder, has studied the question of higher education membership in the 
Association with particular emphasis on institutions other than the four- 
year colleges and the junior colleges. Dr. Meder will present the report of 
his committee later today for your consideration. 
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The work of the two Commissions continues to occupy much of the 
thought of your Association officials. Full reports from the Commission 
Chairmen will be forthcoming at the 4:30 p.m. general session today. How- 
ever, you will be specially interested in the decision of the Executive Com- 
mittee to authorize the Commission on Secondary Schools to evaluate a Paris, 
France, school for American children. The Commission has evolved at its 
meetings this month a policy for foreign school membership in the Asso- 
ciation and this matter will be brought to you as a part of the report of 
the Chairman of the Commission on Secondary Schools. 


You are interested, we know, in the matter of convention attendance, 
and each of you is urged to register today in order that we may have avail- 
able records which will reflect the true picture of this important phase of 
our activity. 


The 1956 convention included a total registration of 1,011 persons, 
as contrasted with 925 in 1955, or an increase of almost 100. In 1956, 188 
or almost 80% of the 241 college member institutions were represented, 
while only 182, or about 20%, of the 870 secondary school members were 
represented. In addition, 112 non-member secondary schools and 57 non- 
member colleges had representation at the 1956 annual meeting. The attend- 
ance records for 1956 reveal a registration of 454 college representatives, 342 
secondary school representatives, and 215 from other groups and organiza- 
tions. 


It is clear that there is much interest in the work of your Association. 
However, the Executive Committee has been disappointed for some time in 
the relatively low percentage of attendance by representatives from member 
secondary schools. 

The concern of your Executive Committee for the secondary school 
people is clearly refiected in the program of the 1957 convention. President 
Smiley, with the full approval of the Executive Committee membership, has 
seen fit to emphasize in virtually every part of the program matters which 
are directly related to the interests of the secondary schools. The 11:30 a.m. 
and the 2:30 p.m. general sessions will deal with important aspects of school- 
college articulation and transition. 


Indeed, there has been considerable discussion centering around the 
possibility of the establishment of a third Association Commission which 
might emphasize factors dealing with these very questions and which very 
well might permit the Middle States Association to serve its constituency 
in a supplemental manner to the exceedingly important work of evaluation 
provided through the Higher Commission and the Commission on Secondary 
Schools. 
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Your Executive Committee has departed further this year from tradi- 
tion in the elimination of the banquet session which has usually accommo- 
dated some 250 representatives. Moreover, provision has been made not only 
for a separate session to receive the reports of the two Commission Chair- 
men, but action has been taken to institute workshop sessions in the evening. 
It is our hope that these steps will give a greater opportunity for fuller direct 
participation by the Association membership and here again we invite your 
comment on these deliberate actions designed from and intended to meet 
Association demands. 


You will wish to know of the following action of the Executive Com- 
mittee taken at the March 1957 meeting: 


“RESOLVED, that the Executive Committee of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools express on behalf of the 
membership of this Association sincere thanks and deep appreciation 
to Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle on the anniversary of his thirtieth year as 
Middle States Association’s Representative to the American Council on 
Education, and be it further resolved that the membership of the Execu- 
tive Committee has instructed the Secretary to express the above thought 
to Dr. Doyle as well as to express thanks publicly on the occasion of 
the 1957 convention.” 


We know that this convention joins with us in extending to Dr. Doyle 
our best wishes and our thanks for his service to the Middle States Association 
over the years. 


During the past year representatives of the Association have attended 
numerous meetings, conferences and ceremonies. In December 1956 Dr. E. 
Kenneth Smiley, President of the Association, served as fraternal delegate 
at the meetings of the New England Association, and Miss Anne Wellington, 
Vice-President of the Association, was our fraternal delegate at the annual 
meetings of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Mr. Wendell E. Dunn represented the Association as fraternal delegate 
at the meetings of the North Central Association in Chicago in April of 
this year. 


You might be interested to know that next week Miss Anne Wellington 
will serve as your fraternal delegate to the meetings of the New England 
Association in Boston, and Dr. F. Taylor Jones will represent the Associa- 


tion at the meetings of the Southern Association to be held in Richmond, 
Virginia. 


Other representations during 1956-57 were as follows: 
Reverend Edward B. Rooney, S.J., Jesuit Educational Association, Northwest 
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Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Portland, Oregon, De- 

cember 1956. 

Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, National Commission on Accrediting, Chicago, Illinois, 
March 1957. 

Dr. Millard E. Gladfelter and Dr. E. Digby Baltzell, The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 1957. 

Dr. Howard J. B. Ziegler, Inauguration Ceremonies of the President of 
Franklin and Marshall College, April 1957. 

Dr. John C. Adams, Installation Ceremonies of Director of State University 
of New York, Agricultural and Technical Institute at Farmingdale, New 
York, May 1957. 

Reverend Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., Inauguration of President of St. Joseph’s 
College for Women, Brooklyn, New York, May 1957. 

Dr. F. Taylor Jones, The Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Conference, 
Dayton, Ohio, May 1957. 

Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle, American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., October 1957. 

Dr. Henry N. MacCracken, Inauguration of President of Bennett College, 
Millbrook, New York, October 1957. 

Messrs. John F. Brougher, Henry H. Callard, Kendall B. Howard, James E. 
Nancarrow, and J. Folwell Scull, Jr., The College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, October 1957. 

Any report from the Secretary of your Association would be meaning- 
less indeed without a sincere expression of thanks to the Association mem- 
bership for continued and constant cooperation in his work. Many have 
joined together to make this task an easier one and I am confident that you 
will share with me this expression of thanks to the members who have con- 
tributed so much to the work of the Association and who make possible 
the leadership of our group in all its activities. 

This concludes the report of the Secretary and I would indulge the 
convention a moment to ask for a change in the by-laws. Section 2 of Article 
XI of the constitution of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools reads as follows: 


“The By-laws may be altered upon recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee at any regular meeting by a majority vote of the insti- 
tutions represented at the meeting.” 


At the meeting of March 16, 1957, your Executive Committee acted 
unanimously to approve the deletion of Section 7 from the By-laws and 
instructed the Secretary to present this recommendation to the November 
1957 convention. Section 7 of the By-laws reads as follows: 
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“Schools applying for approval by the Commission on Secondary 
Schools shall send the year’s fee of $15 with the application. This fee 
is to be deposited with the Treasurer and $10 of it returned to the 
school if action by the Commission is unfavorable.” 


Some years ago this Association approved on request of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools a schedule of fees to defray the costs of evaluation, 
and these fees are payable by the school without regard to the outcome of 
the evaluation and have no relationship to the annual dues for membership 
in the Association as indicated in Section 7 of the By-laws. In fact, since 
the adoption of the Evaluation Fee Schedule, the practice has been to send 
bills for dues only after favorable action on membership has been taken 
rather than at the time of initial application. Under these circumstances and 
on the recommendation of the Executive Committee, the following resolution 
is presented: 


“RESOLVED, that the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools approve the deletion from the Bylaws of Section 7 
which reads: ‘Schools applying for approval by the Commission on 
Secondary Schools shall send the year’s fee of $15 with the application. 
This fee is to be deposited with the Treasurer and $10 of it returned 
to the school if action by the Commission is unfavorable.’” 


Mr. President, I move the adoption of this resolution. (The motion 
was duly seconded, put and carried.) 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
HENRY SCATTERGOOD 
September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 


Balance in Checking Account, September 1, 1956 oon 
Balance in Secretary’s C.I.H.E. Account, September 1, 1956 —....- 


Balance in Savings Account, September 1, 1957 





U. S. Savings Bonds, Series “G” and “K” _.------ 


RECEIPTS 
Dues, Colleges, 1956-57 


$ 25,785.00 
































Dues, Secondary Schools 12,435.00 
Dues, Associate Memberships 130.00 
Back Dues, Colleges 

Back Dues, Secondary Schools 

Back Dues, Associate Memberships 

Dies 10 Ravence, Secondary Schoors: <n 
C.I.H.E. Evaluation Fees $ 6,400.00 
C.I.H.E. Evaluation Costs Reimbursements 19,718.38 
Refund from 1955 Meeting 290.61 


C.S.S. Evaluation Fees 


$ 4,565.25 





















































Certificates 22.00 
Miscellaneous 3.00 
Interest on “G” and ‘‘K” Bonds Garena 
Checking Account, September 1, 1956 ——_—_________ $ 2,033.51 
Checking Account, C.I.H.E., September 1, 1956. 3,947.60 
$ 5,981.11 
Taxes Withheld and Not Yet Paid... — 287.34 
ORE EONAR NUNC a Je ool a ee 
EXPENDITURES 
CRIN NRG 8 $ 61,809.84 
ynitwin or Ureteeumas: ele. RPS 
Peccutive Commnttee: Wreetmes: .. 173.95 
Delegates’ Expenses to: Meetings —... 663.80 
Contributions and Dues —................. oe 325.00 
PO I RE Oe eset ae ice oe sa eS SR are Peete 85.00 
I Racer et eR ed ere ee nee aed Ree cena eee ore 145.74 
SR RUNG AES os as 601.93 
je 2 2 Is VES SIRO On Rn AE See te REET ae Eee nO Oe RRO 6.62 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
ern CAMs AMIS a oh Sd ne ah a $ 1,300.00 
Conresmonueice ane Printing 103.19 
Detty Cann Gnu berevnOue 15.00 
PARSRERIOING as esate 123.00 
TREASURER’S OFFICE 
Salaries and Honoraria $ 1,350.00 
Postage and Notary 45.00 
Fidelity Bond 25.00 
Correspondence, Printing, Supplies 86.84 


$ 2,033.51 
3,947.60 
114.61 
8,000.00 


$ 38,350.00 
50.00 

60.00 

10.00 
100.00 


26,408.99 


4,590.25 
205.20 


5,693.77 
2,615.34 


$ 78,083.55 


$ 7,191.40 


1,541.19 


1,512.34 
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COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 










































































Salaries and Honoraria $ 13,780.00 
Annual Mortgage Less Refunds 2,240.91 
T.LA.A. 450.00 
Fidelity Bond 25.00 
———_- 16,495.91 
EXPENSES THROUGH EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Evaluation Costs $ 23,066.48 
Office Rent _. 1,812.49 
Stationery and Supplies Saini er ne er Pe Pe 510.95 
Telephone 630.62 
Printing oe 693.47 
jE SESE ARE sel teenie een ee Rae ee 966.33 
Clerical Help 755.00 
Meetings 905.41 
Travel 1,576.14 
Contingencies ——___________ 68.99 
ES ee eerie 709.46 
Shnei@: ee ee 900.01 
Moving pas a ea ails Se dS 202.84 
pS EE OSS I ed OR PR Aaa NE ere sot vag A ne Ree 97.75 
Electricity 76.92 
—————_ 32,972.86 
CoMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Salaries and Honoraria _. $ 10,160.00 
Travel and Visiting Schools <= 798.55 
Og ES EE i a ee nee ener ner ee 1,209.83 
Office Supplies and Telephone _-- 881.42 
Petty Cash 450.00 
—_—_ 13,499.80 
Treasurer’s Balance, August 31, 1957 $ 411.17 
Executive Secretary’s Balance, August 31, 1957 —.-....------ 4,851.90 
$ 5,263.07 
"Taxes: Withheld and Mot: Yet Paid) — 393.02 
———_- 4,870.05 


$ 78,083.55 
AUDITOR’S REPORT 


Board of Directors 

Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 


We have made an examination of the books and records of the Treasurer 
and Executive Secretary of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for the fiscal year ended August 31, 1957. 


The receipts, as recorded in the books, were accounted for by the dis- 


bursements, which were supported by endorsed canceled checks and/or 
approved vouchers; together with the balances in banks at August 31, 1957, 
as attested by the banks’ formal monthly statements. 


The investments were examined in the possession of the Treasurer. 
Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE E. BROWN & COMPANY 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


REVEREND LAURENCE J. MCGINLEY, Secretary 


The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education has the pleasure 
of confirming in this official report the accreditation of nine institutions whose 
accreditation you have already been informed of through our semi-annual 
letters. Your new fellow-members of the Association, all but one dated 
April 27, 1957, are: Delaware State College, Dover, Delaware; Fashion 
Institute of Technology, New York City; Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C.; Manhattan School of Music, New York City (November 24, 1956); 
Mills College of Education, New York City; New York City Community 
College of Applied Arts and Sciences; Pace College, New York City; St. 
John Fisher College, Rochester, New York; Union Junior College, Cranford, 
New Jersey. 


The continuing program of re-evaluation of member institutions has 
resulted in reaffirmation of the accreditation of twenty-eight colleges and 
universities since last November, namely: Bryn Mawr College; Catholic 
University of America; Chatham College; Drew University; Fairleigh Dick- 
inson University; Gannon College; Good Counsel College; Howard Univer- 
sity; Lafayette College; Montgomery Junior College; Moravian College; 
Niagara University; Notre Dame College of Staten Island; Pennsylvania 
Military College; St. Joseph College, Maryland; St. Lawrence University; 
Skidmore College; State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania; State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey; Syracuse University; Temple Uni- 
versity; Union University; University of Buffalo; Upsala College; Ursinus 
College; Washington and Jefferson College; Wells College; Wilson College. 

One or more specialized accrediting agencies participate in just about 
half of our Middle States evaluations to the benefit of everyone concerned. 
The Commission expresses its appreciation to our colleagues in these organ- 
izations for the contribution they have made to our understanding of the 
educational programs they represent and for the cordial fellowship our teams 
have enjoyed with them. One or more specialized agencies worked with us 
in seventeen of the thirty visits we conducted during the 1956-57 academic 
year. 


Whatever effectiveness the Commission’s evaluations have had is attribu- 
table to the skillful and conscientious work of the Presidents, administrative 
officers and faculty members who have constituted our visiting teams. This 
year a larger number of persons from a larger number of institutions per- 
formed these important services than in any other year for which we have 
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exact records: 367 men and women in all, of whom 286 came from 112 
Middle States member colleges and universities. 

We gladly acknowledge our institutions’ debt to them, and we hope that 
they and their own institutions have benefited in proportion to the time 
they have spent in this work. As one team member put it, one always finds 
himself evaluating not the host institution alone, but his own as well. 

Every observer knows that the one factor which more than any other 
determines the usefulness of an evaluation is the competence of its chair- 
man. The Association has been most fortunate in the succession of men and 
women who have assumed this exacting role. The Commission wishes to 
honor those who have been providing such admirable leadership. We must 
also look to the future by enlarging their ranks from time to time, so that 
the burden shall not always fall upon the same shoulders. 

In recognition of those who have directed the work of our visiting 
groups so well this year, I request permission of the Association to record 
their names in the proceedings of this convention. The Chairmen of the 
1956-57 evaluation teams are as follows: 


President JOHN C. ADAMS, Hofstra College 

President SARAH GIBSON BLANDING, Vassar College 

Vice-Chancellor F. G. CRAWFORD, Syracuse University 

MARGARET T. CORWIN, Dean Emeritus of Douglass College of Rutgers 
University 

Vice-President EDWARD K. CRATSLEY, Swarthmore College 

Dean ROBERT G. CROSEN, Lafayette College 

President CARTER DAVIDSON, Union College 

IRENE M. Davis, Registrar of the Johns Hopkins University 

Vice-President ALFRED D. DONOVAN, Seton Hall University 

President CALVERT N. ELLIs, Juniata College 

President DANIEL Z. GIBSON, Washington College 

MILLARD E. GLADFELTER, Provost of Temple University 

Dean MARGARET HABEIN, Dean of the University of Rochester 

President RAYMOND S. HAUPERT, Moravian College 

President EARLE T. HAWKINS, State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 

F. TAYLOR JONES, Executive Secretary of the Commission 

RICHARD H. LOGSDON, Director of Libraries, Columbia University 

President ROBERT W. MCEWEN, Hamilton College 

Dean ALBERT E. MEDER, JR., Rutgers University 

President FREDERIC K. MILLER, Lebanon Valley College 

MOTHER E. M. O’ByRNE, President, Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart 
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Vice-Chancellor CLAUDE E. PUFFER, University of Buffalo 

REVEREND WILLIAM G. RYAN, President, Seton Hill College 
CHARLES A. SEIDLE, Director of Admissions, Lehigh University 
CHARLES C. TILLINGHAST, Principal-Emeritus, Horace Mann School 
Dean WINTON TOLLES, Hamilton College 

President ROBERT W. VAN HOUTEN, Newark College of Engineering 
President J. C. WARNER, Carnegie Institute of Technology 





REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


IRA R. KRAYBILL 


For the Commission I wish to express our appreciation to the more 
than 1,400 people who unselfishly helped to make our program a success. 

I am sure that none of the wise men who planned the use of the Evalua- 
tive Criteria realized the full implications of what they were doing. Probably 
none of them thought of Shakespeare’s observation on the quality of mercy. 
You will remember that Portia said that mercy blesses him that gives and 
him that takes. Of course, it was obvious from the beginning that the staffs 
of schools which underwent an evaluation would profit by such an experi- 
ence. What was not so clearly seen was the fact that people visiting the 
school would also profit greatly. 

Today this is widely recognized so that our office receives in practically 
every mail requests for service on visiting committees by administrators who 
wish either themselves or their staffs to participate on visiting committees. 
We regret that we cannot offer this valuable experience to all those who 
would be useful members of visiting committees and who would profit pro- 
fessionally from the exchange of views which these visitations call forth. 

Because of this it will be impossible for us to afford opportunities on 
visiting committees for the remainder of this year. We do file all requests 
and hope that we may use at least some of them in the next school year. 
We are indeed grateful to all on whose cooperation so much of our program 
is based. 

Last year the Commission evaluated 96 schools, 36 of them not formerly 
on the list and 60 already on the list. This year we have made arrangements 
for 22 schools not on the list and for 68 schools that are now on the list, 
a total of 90. There are now on the list a total of 906 schools that have been 
accredited. I shall not read the tabulation of the schools by states which will 
be printed in the proceedings. 
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The following schools have been admitted to the list by action of the 


Commission at its meeting on November 11 and 12: 


High Point High School, Beltsville, Maryland 
North Dorchester High School, Hurlock, Maryland 
Parkville High School, Baltimore, Maryland 
Rising Sun Jr.-Sr. High School, Rising Sun, Maryland 
Salisbury High School, Salisbury, Maryland 
Wheaton High School, Wheaton, Maryland 
Livingston High School, Livingston, New Jersey 
Sussex High School, Sussex, New Jersey 
Wallington High School, Wallington, New Jersey 
Cleveland Hill High School, Buffalo, New York 
Honeoye Falls Central School, Honeoye Falls, New York 
Ladycliff Academy, Highland Falls, New York 
North Syracuse Central High School, North Syracuse, New York 
Oceanside Senior High School, Oceanside, New York 
Westfield Academy and Central School, Westfield, New York 
Yorktown Heights High School, Yorktown Heights, New York 
Carnegie High School, Carnegie, Pennsylvania 
Central Dauphin High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Corry Area High School, Corry, Pennsylvania 
East Juniata Jr.-Sr. High School, Cocolamus, Pennsylvania 
Everett Southern High School, Everett, Pennsylvania 
Greater Ferndale High School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Har-Brack High School, Brackenridge, Pennsylvania 
Juniata Joint High School, Mifflintown, Pennsylvania 
Mercer Joint High School, Mercer, Pennsylvania 
Milton Area Joint Senior High School, Milton, Pennsylvania 
New Hope-Solebury Joint High School, New Hope, Pennsylvania 
Parkland High School, Orefield, Pennsylvania 
Rothrock High School, McVeytown, Pennsylvania 
Slatington High School, Slatington, Pennsylvania 
Southern Lehigh Jr.-Sr. High School, Coopersburg, Pennsylvania 
Thomas A. Edison High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
William Tennent High School, Johnsville, Pennsylvania 
(For the first time we have three secondary schools in Puerto Rico 
whom we welcome to our membership.) 
Colegio San Jose, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 
George O. Robinson School, Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Saint John’s School, Santurce, Puerto Rico 
American Community School of Paris, Boulogne-sur-Seine, France 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by Wendell 
E. Dunn of Forest Park High School. The other members of the Committee 
were Dr. Eugene F. Bradford, Cornell University; Reverend Edward B. Bunn, 
Georgetown University; Rosamond Cross, Baldwin School; and Dr. Ablett 
H. Flury, Commissioner of Schools in Tenafly, N. J. 


FOR PRESIDENT: Miss ANNE WELLINGTON, Headmistress, Emma 
Willard School, Troy, New York. 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT: MILLARD GLADFELTER, Provost, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SECRETARY: GENE D. GISBURNE, Vice-President, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR TREASURER: HENRY SCATTERGOOD, Principal, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Hurst R. ANDERSON, President, American University, Washington, 
D. C. 


VARNUM FENSTERMACHER, Dean, Hershey Junior College, Hershey, Pa. 


EARLE T. HAWKINS, President, State Teachers College, Towson, Mary- 
land. 


REVEREND PHILIP HOOVER, Headmaster, St. Benedict’s Preparatory 
School, Newark, N. J. 


WARD I. MILLER, Superintendent of Schools, Wilmington, Del. 

WILSON PARKHILL, Headmaster, The Collegiate School, New York, 
N. Y. 

FOR THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION, terms to expire in 1960: 

FINLA CRAWFORD, Vice-Chancellor, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

REVEREND LAURENCE J. MCGINLEY, President, Fordham University, 
New York, N. Y. 

EWALD B. NyQuist, Deputy Commissioner, New York Department of 
Education, Chairman. 


BoyD C. PATTERSON, President, Washington & Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WILLIS E. PRATT, President, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


FOR THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS, terms to 
expire in 1960: 
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EvAN INGRAM, First Associate Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


REVEREND WILLIAM A. RYAN, S.J., President, Georgetown Preparatory 
School, Garrett Park, Md. 

R. D. MATTHEWS, Professor, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Chairman. 


There being no further nominations from the floor, the Secretary was 
instructed to cast a ballot for the nominees. 





GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 29, 1957 


The session was called to order at 11:30 A.M. by E. Kenneth Smiley, 
President of the Association. 

PRESIDENT SMILEY: It is a great personal privilege for me to present 
to the Middle States Association my predecessor as Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education, the present President of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, a man well and affectionately known 
to all of you, Mr. Frank Bowles. 


THE PLACE OF THE REGIONAL ASSOCIATION IN 
THE FUTURE EDUCATIONAL SCENE 


FRANK H. BOWLES 


Members of the Middle States Association, it is a pleasure to be pre- 
sented by Dr. Smiley. 

My appearance on this program today is the chance result of several 
random observations made in the hearing of one or more officers of this 
Association. These gentlemen withheld comment on what they heard and 
merely dared me to repeat it in public. 

These random observations add up to approximately the following 
thesis: 


First, that this Regional Association, like the others, was founded to 
improve communication between schools and colleges. 

Second, that it is now accomplishing another purpose, far different— 
that of accreditation. In the process of change of purpose, the one Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools has become two associations— 
one of colleges and one of secondary schools, each with its own structure 
and philosophy and procedures. 
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Third, that in these present times, when our American system of edu- 
cation is undertaking the greatest expansion in its history, the maintenance 
of two accrediting programs, while a laudable and a necessary operation, 
is not a sufficient role for this or any other Regional Association. 

Fourth, that this Association has the talent, the resources and, what is 
more important, the experience to accept a role in both the planning and 
the coordination of the development of education within the area it serves; 
and that it should turn its early attention to doing something about it. 

Having stated a thesis which represents some amount of interpretation 
of history as well as some projection into history yet to be made, it is now 
up to me to defend it. 

My first point as to the organization of the Association rests in part, 
of course, on the stated purposes of this Association, but this is a source 
that tells us little about underlying reasons for forming an association. For 
those reasons we must look further. 

A review of one of the oft-referred to but seldom read documents of 
American education—the Report of the Committee of Ten—suggests why 
it was necessary to form this and other associations. This committee, which 
was appointed by the National Education Association at its meeting in July 
of 1892, held its meetings in December of that year and submitted its final 
report in December of 1893. 

It is a remarkably able paper, and I commend it for those who relish 
the documents of our history. Its concern was to define secondary educa- 
tion by establishing the content of the secondary curriculum. This it did 
unequivocally and firmly, showing no foreknowledge whatsoever of life 
adjustment, the child-centered school, or the community-centered curriculum. 

The remarks in this report about preparation for college entrance are 
almost incidental, but they are revealing: 


“The secondary schools of the United States taken as a whole do 
not exist for the purpose of preparing boys and girls for college. Only 
an insignificant percentage of the graduates of these schools go to 
colleges or scientific schools. Their main function is to prepare for the 
duties of life that small proportion of all the children in the country— 
a proportion small in number but very important to the welfare of 
the nation—who show themselves able to profit by an education pro- 
longed to the eighteenth year and whose parents are able to support 
them while they remain so long at school.” 


I call these remarks revealing because they show that both secondary 
education and higher education were minority activities which naturally 
might band together for mutual support and advantage. I submit, then, that 
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this Association at its founding was an association of all educational activi- 
ties above the level of the elementary school. Support for this view is sup- 
plied in a committee report of 1895 which was participated in by members 
of this Association, one of whom, Wilson Farrand, is remembered by many 
of us here today. 


“The colleges are much at variance as to what constitutes a liberal 
education in these closing years of a century which began with scarcely 
any difference of educational opinion; while the secondary schools, 
awaiting on the one hand the abridgement and enrichment of the 
common school curriculum and, on the other, a more uniform expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the colleges as to their function, are 
suffering from their inability to supply the deficiencies of the former 
or to satisfy the demands of the latter.” 


So much for this point. 


My second point is supported by a quotation from another document 
in the history of education, the report of the Committee on the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education appointed by the NEA in 1913. This 
report, probably because of the turmoils of war, was not printed or dis- 
tributed until 1918, but it has been exerting its influence ever since. In its 
opening paragraphs this report makes the following statements: 


“Within the past few decades changes have taken place in Ameri- 
can life profoundly affecting the activities of the individual. As a citi- 
zen he must to a greater extent and in a more direct way cope with 
problems of community life, state and national governments, and inter- 
national relationships. As a worker he must adjust himself to a more 
complex economic order. As a relatively independent personality he 
has more leisure. 

“The problems arising from these three dominant phases of life 
are closely interrelated and call for a degree of intelligence and efficiency 
on the part of every citizen that cannot be secured through elementary 
education alone, or even through secondary education unless the scope 
of that education is broadened. 


“The responsibility of the secondary school is still further increased 
because many social agencies other than the school afford less stimulus 
for education than heretofore. In many vocations there have come such 
significant changes as the substitution of the factory system for the 
domestic system of industry; the use of machinery in place of manual 
labor; the high specialization of processes with a corresponding sub- 
division of labor; and the breakdown of the apprentice system. 
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“In connection with home and family life have frequently come 
lessened responsibility on the part of the children; the withdrawal of 
the father and sometimes the mother from home occupations to the 
factory or store; and increased urbanization, resulting in less unified 
family life. Similarly, many important changes have taken place in 
community life, in the church, in the state, and in other institutions. 
These changes in American life call for extensive modifications in 
secondary education.” 


There are two things about these statements to call to your attention. 
The first is that with the substitution of the word “secondary” for the word 
“elementary,” and the word “higher” for the word “secondary,” they become 
a statement of today’s educational problems. The second is that in their 
call for enlargement of the educational system they automatically call, with- 
out meaning to, for the establishment of accrediting programs. 

Accrediting is one of education’s self-regulatory devices. It comes into 
play whenever new ranges of quality are introduced into the educational 
system and remains effective and essential while necessary changes in defini- 
tions and standards are being worked out and accepted. 

The report on the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education was a 
demand for extending the range of secondary education; hence, a forerunner 
of a demand for the development of accrediting activities. 

This explanation of the formation of accrediting programs is obviously 
an oversimplification, but I think it is certainly no accident that this state- 
ment coincided, roughly, in time with this Association’s entry into accredit- 
ing activities. Once this entry had been effected our Association was well 
launched upon the second phase of its existence, a phase during which began 
the gradual process of bifurcation which is now so marked. 

The thirty-five years of conduct of accrediting activities have been 
fruitful ones. The Association has done much to establish accreditation 
procedures and much of what it has done has been adopted by other asso- 
ciations and agencies. It has developed criteria which have aided in the 
establishment of educational standards and in the process has shown the 
way to using the mechanisms of accrediting to foster communications be- 
tween institutions. But these communications have all been lateral, as between 
schools and between colleges. There has been little of vertical communica- 
tion and this has produced a deficiency which we are now beginning to feel 
keenly. 

My third point, that an accrediting role is not a sufficient one for this 
Association, must necessarily rest heavily on some facts of which we are all 
generally aware, but which, nevertheless, require statement and some arrange- 
ment to relate them to the role of this Association. 
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First, we are very conscious that American education taken as a whole 
and considered, as it must be, as a system is under tremendous pressure to 
expand. This pressure reveals itself in several ways. 

There is one set of demands to expand existing activities and oppor- 
tunities on the very highest levels of education. This is a demand for ex- 
tending and enlarging professional programs, for expanding programs of 
graduate study and research, for searching out students with high abilities 
and for creating new opportunities for these students. 


Another set of demands has to do with a straight line expansion of 
existing programs, such as teacher education. No new programs are involved 
in these demands. They merely call for us to do more of what we are now 
doing, and, if possible, to do it more economically and better. 

A third set of demands for expansion calls for the creation of new 
programs and, if necessary, new institutions of higher education, primarily 
in technical and semi-professional specialties, to care for changing needs 
which now require post-secondary education for jobs which once were filled 
either directly from high school or through the operation of the apprentice 
system. 

Thus the demand for change is a demand for general expansion com- 
plicated by requirements for new programs in both the earlier and the more 
advanced stages of education. 

Second: The rate of change in response to these demands is both slow 
and uneven. Some institutions have changed barely at all, some a great deal. 
Some attempt to meet one of these sets of demands, some another; some 
attempt, misguidedly I think, to meet them all. This is understandable. There 
are no guide lines to follow in making decisions, no known body of facts 
as to the problems involved in change, very little sharing of experience, very 
little planning in terms of forecasts, or established needs or even resources. 

Third: While new demands are coming upon higher education, a very 
new set of demands is falling upon secondary education. We have experi- 
enced since about 1920 a consistent demand for the accommodation within 
secondary education of new portions of the population. This demand has 
been met by extension into new areas, and the adoption of quality standards 
infinitely more flexible than any foreseen by the Committee of Ten. 

This expansion has been accomplished, or nearly so. From 1920 to 
1955 the percentage of the age group in secondary schools increased from 
30% to 80%. But now this tremendous growth, which in most countries 
would be considered a social revolution, must be restructured to take care 


of a fact which was not foreseen in earlier years—that the major growth in 
secondary education has been accompanied by a growth in higher education, 
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and that this growth forces a change in educational goals at the very moment 
that the social goal of near universality has been achieved. 

In other words, the growth of secondary education was accomplished 
without due regard for college preparation, and now this must be taken 
into account. The taking into account of college preparation calls for changes 
in the standards and, in many cases, in the content of secondary education, 
or, alternatively, changes in the standards and content of higher education. 
Actually, there must be, as there has been, a mutual accommodation, but 
the point is that change must come. 

Fourth: The costs of educational change are beginning to stagger us. 
We have already learned that our hidden deficits in education, accumulated 
over the years in the form of aging buildings, low salary scales, inadequate 
pension arrangements and unimaginative financial management, are hard 
enough to deal with. But I think we have not yet learned (or, if we have 
learned it we have not yet told many people) that the costs of expansion 
are going to be even greater than the cost of repairing our financial structure. 

When we consider that we are being asked to repair and to expand 
at the same time, we are well justified in being puzzled as to where the 
money is to come from, and all too well aware that whatever we do with 
too little money will necessarily be inadequate. 

Fifth: We are in process of discovering that the local population unit 
—that is, the community or the city—is too small as a unit on which to 
base educational planning. The schools within such a unit generate more 
different forms of demand for higher education than can be met by the 
colleges and universities within the unit. The colleges and universities, on 
the other hand, cannot fill their programs with students coming from within 
the unit. They cannot draw the quality and quantity of support they need 
from within the unit. They cannot place their graduates within its geo- 
graphical boundaries. In short, educational development rests upon a larger 
base than the local unit can offer, and this base is tending to expand, not 
contract. 

Sixth: We are caught in the web of certain products of these problems. 
We see on every hand the evidences of multiple applications, and of tre- 
mendous competitions for scholarships. We take these to be evidences of 
growing student mobility and of increasing educational opportunity. How- 
ever, there is another interpretation that can be placed upon these phenom- 
ena. We can easily view them as evidences of immobility and sombre 
indicators that the price of a college education is moving out of the range 
of many of those who seek it. 

Multiple applications for admission are really only a sign that there 
is no longer any certainty attached to admission. They are, in brief, a symp- 
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tom of the failure of colleges to change in response to demands. Applica- 
tions for scholarships are not, with a few uncomfortable exceptions, the pur- 
suit of recognition or of easy money; they are a symptom of a lack of money. 

From these problems flow certain dangers. There is a danger, and a 
grave one, of a kind of institutional hardening of the arteries, a withdrawal 
behind programs frozen into position, a cessation of all experiment and 
movement in the effort to keep abreast of current needs and requirements. 
There is another danger, too, and we face it today—a danger of transform- 
ing individuals into statistics and instruction into an impersonal process 
bearing only the faintest resemblance to education. 

It is upon the existence of these problems and the dangers, present and 
future, which flow from them that I base my belief that this Association 
must re-examine its present role and seek to assume the role of an agency 
which will support schools and colleges as they make their plans for a future 
of almost unbounded dimensions. 

My final point brings me to some concrete suggestions: 

First: That the Association, having had plentiful experience in the 
accrediting process, should now undertake to accredit itself. This means as 
a first step the familiar process of describing itself, its functions and its 
agencies. Then it might undertake a broad description of its membership— 
its size, its collective position in American education, the population it serves, 
the number of students drawn into the area, the number of students within 
the area who go (often because they must) outside of it to attend college, 
the types and sizes of institutions represented, and the resources of the area. 

Such a description might well take cognizance of such facts as the 
very low per capita support of public higher education—Pennsylvania, New 
York and New Jersey are, respectively, 45th, 46th and 47th in the roll of 
the forty-eight states in this regard—the growing public distaste for full 
support for public secondary education made evident through the long list 
of rejected school budgets and bond issues. 

It might also take account of the extraordinary concentration within 
the Middle States area of graduate and professional schools, research activi- 
ties, educational foundations and other educational agencies. 

Second: Departing from such a description, a report might then under- 
take the appraisal of strong and weak spots within the Association’s territory, 
might identify experiments such as the Hagerstown and Pittsburgh television 
teaching programs and consider their effects and the hopes they may hold 
for the future. 


Third: Such a report might assess, if it can find a method for so doing, 
the rate and type of change that is actually traceable within the schools and 
colleges of the Association. 
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Fourth: It might identify common problems and existing solutions for 
them and suggest ways of cooperation in dealing with them. 

If all of these were undertaken—and no one of them is beyond the 
experience or the capabilities of the membership of this Association—there 
would be established a foundation on which the Association might build 
a new service to its membership, a service which might operate as a Com- 
mission on Educational Development. 

Such a Commission, drawing from the varied and almost infinite re- 
sources of the membership, would have it within its power to render great 
service to the institutions of the area. It could become a means of drawing 
upon experience, of establishing guide lines, of setting down facts, of devel- 
oping cooperation, and of pooling knowledge and resources. 

I have not, obviously, undertaken to set forth the way in which all of 
this might be done. For the moment it has seemed to me sufficient to point 
out that an educational association has functions that go far beyond the 
problems of housekeeping. Established as a forum and a place of interchange 
of ideas, it must, to justify itself, maintain and advance the purposes for 
which it was established. In times such as these to do less is to accept 
failure. 

PRESIDENT SMILEY: Thank you, Mr. Bowles. 

Dr. Otto Frederick Kraushaar, the President of one of our member 
institutions, has agreed to inaugurate a discussion of some of the points 
presented by Mr. Bowles. Dr. Kraushaar is a member of the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education of this Association. 

Dr. OTTO F. KRAUSHAAR: Dr. Smiley and ladies and gentlemen: Some 
of you may share with me a constitutional aversion to work in many of its 
hideous forms, and perhaps one of our first thoughts is that Mr. Frank Bowles 
has here offered a recipe for a lot more work. Be that as it may, I think 
he has placed us very greatly in his debt by this clearly reasoned and chal- 
lenging statement of the demands which we are obliged to cope with one 
way or another because we cannot dodge them or temporize with them any 
longer. 

The events of October and November in the domains of science and 
politics have made the issues more pointed than ever. Not long ago Elfred 
North Whitehead wrote that “the race that does not value trained intelli- 
gence is doomed,” and he spoke about the “frivolous inertia” with which 
the subject of education is treated in all circles. 

We can expect now, and I trust that we will welcome a concerted 
demand for improvement in the quality of education, especially in the tool 
subjects—Mathematics and language, and in the natural sciences. This will 
inevitably trigger a chain reaction of added concern for teacher recruitment 
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and salaries, for time requirements and the cost of education, and for the 
efficient use of teaching staff and facilities. 

All of these demands are well on the way to becoming hardy peren- 
nials with us. The laissez-faire days of American education appear now to 
be at an end, and it is plain that the happy spontaneity and parochialism 
of education in the United States are luxuries that we can no longer afford 
in view of the nature of the demands that are now made of the educational 
establishment and the staggering cost that it entails. 

Mr. Bowles has rightly described the present crisis in education as one 
of impending success. Education is the focus of national concern. It is now 
in fact a first line of defense for war as well as peace. And he asks us to 
review the mission of this Association in the light of the fact that we now 
face a situation quite different from that which prevailed in earlier stages 
of its history as, for example, in the 1890’s when the Association was formed 
largely for purposes of mutual survival of schools and colleges, and again 
in the 1920’s when it changed its course in the interest of improving and 
maintaining standards in schools and colleges by means of accreditation. 

The mounting demands and developments to which he referred pose 
serious difficulties because, in the words of the former President of the 
University of Chicago: “In the United States we do not have a system of 
education. We just have schools and colleges.” And we should add today— 
graduate and professional schools also. 

We have no federally controlled system of education as in the nations 
of Europe, and are glad that this is so, and are also glad that, as the wag 
said, “Thank heavens we are not getting all the government we are paying 
for.” 

Historically, as we know, our colleges, schools and universities arose 
spontaneously, developed autonomously and with remarkable little concern 
for what came before and after. And within the vast and accommodating 
structure that has been built up there are significant developments in process 
by way of expansion, diversification and rapidly shifting demands, denoting 
a growth pattern which has not been taken sufficiently into account in recent 
educational discussion. 

I agree with our speaker that the time has come when this Association 
should reconsider its function in the future educational scene. As the situa- 
tion is developing, we have responsibilities that begin rather than end with 
accreditation. As long as we do not have a real system of education, with 
established relations and close articulation between part and part, when the 
need arises for inter-institutional action, individual institutions must rely 
on voluntary associations such as this one for guidance and as a means of 
effecting joint action when that is necessary. 
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Among the demands of this sort is the need to re-examine the time 
requirements at every level of education. Recent discussions centering on 
the outcomes of early admissions and advanced placement programs and 
other related experiments, and on the time requirements for the Ph.D. and 
professional degrees have led many to conclude that the educational ladder 
is both too long as well as too costly. And this fact has serious implications 
for teacher-recruitment and supply, especially for the colleges and for the 
graduate and professional schools. 

We have arrived at a point in American education where many of the 
major demands can be intelligently fulfilled only by joint study and action 
of schools and colleges, or by colleges and graduate and professional schools, 
or by all three acting together. 

Besides the length and the cost of the educational program, there is 
the need to identify and develop the best talent in order to provide the 
teachers, the scientists and the professional men of tomorrow, and to plan 
scholarship aid for those who need it at every stage—a task which requires 
joint action by schools, colleges and graduate schools. 

There is the jungle of college admissions, wasteful and costly of time 
and human aspirations, with the outcome too often decided by chance or 
failure rather than by good planning and by good sense. Here the colleges 
need the help of the schools. There is the need of improved articulation 
between school and college studies, and colleges and graduate study, which 
has been the focus of so much study and discussion lately. And here, too, 
we can move only by means of cooperative action. 

An organization such as this, whose membership includes all types of 
institutions, is in a good position to serve as the gadfly and guide to the 
development of education in this region. But if the Association decides 
to assume responsibility in this area I hope it will find a way of doing 
something more than to define the problem and then quit the field. 

Some of the work of our major national professional associations is of 
necessity of what might be described as the “hit-and-run” type, that is, 
purely informational programs devoted to some vital question such as artic- 
ulation, the tidal wave, and so forth. We listen to provocative lectures and 
panels by our colleagues and then go home and continue very much as 
before, because our fresh resolves are so commonly displaced by the pres- 
sures of immediate and local demands by the task that is next one’s elbow. 

I urge, therefore, that the Association give thought to the need for the 
creation of a responsible agency, a commission perhaps, whose task it would 
be not only to define the issues but to follow through; to develop recom- 
mended procedures and standards; to offer consultation and to establish 
patterns of joint action. 
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I believe the time has come when we can profitably apply some of the 
valuable lessons that have been learned in accrediting procedures directed 
at individual institutions to the problems of inter-institutional relationships 
and the growth patterns of education at this time of vertiginous change. 

Our concern has centered thus far largely in the standards of achieve- 
ment in individual institutions. The new concern may be envisaged as 
centering in the development of standards of another and wider sort. This 
may be put in the form of a question: How can the educational establish- 
ment of this region bring its full resources to bear effectively and efficiently 
in meeting the demands which it is and will be legitimately expected to 
fulfill? 

A part of the task of such an agency would be to collaborate with other 
organizations that are already working piecemeal on one or another sector 
of this ramified problem. But I believe that the Middle States Association by 
virtue of the reputation it has gained through its activities in connection with 
accreditation and in the light of the resources of its members is strategically 
in a good position to study and evaluate the needs and trends and to inter- 
pret these to its members. The Association has the talents and the experi- 
ence that equip it for a new role of planning and coordinating the develop- 
ment of education in this region. 

Looking for a moment at the practical aspects of this proposal, one of 
the first questions that arises is this: Why should the Middle States Asso- 
ciation undertake to assist in planning and coordinating education in this 
region when a number of national professional bodies are already concerned 
with the definition of key problems and engaged in studies aiming at their 
solution? 

Among the major national organizations watching over the development 
in both the schools and colleges are the American Council on Education, the 
NEA and the College Entrance Examination Board, and a host of others. 
By virtue of the fact that they are national in scope they do not stand in 
the same close relationship to their members as the MSA does. Because of 
the knowledge and experience gained by those who serve on evaluation 
teams and the two commissions of the Middle States Association, the Asso- 
ciation is in a far better position to assess concretely the demands and devel- 
opments as they now and in the future are likely to affect the members and 
the regional picture as a whole. And instead of duplicating or overlapping 
with the functions of other agencies, the regional association would bring 
all available fruitful studies to bear on the problems of the region. 

Let me use one illustration. One of the helpful side effects of the ad- 
vanced placement program is that it is encouraging school and college 
teachers to confer: chemists with chemists, and teachers of English with 
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teachers of English—on the teaching of their subject. I believe we have 
here a medium for bringing about a better understanding and a basis for 
joint action which could have important consequences not only in improved 
articulation of subject matter, and an improved transition from school to 
college, but also for college admissions, scholarship selection, talent scouting 
and related projects in which schools and colleges have a mutual interest. 

Now, the College Entrance Examination Board has had a very large 
part in developing this program, and it has been explained and discussed 
at meetings of the American Council, the Association of American Col- 
leges, the Middle States Association meetings, and many others besides. 
But apart from the work of the College Board it has not had the benefit 
of active promotion in this region. It has not yet progressed very much 
beyond program notes and the potential benefits of these conferences which 
have been held here and there have been realized only in a fragmentary 
way up to this time. 

This is but one illustration to suggest what may be accomplished by 
the Middle States Association more effectively than by other agencies which 
are by their very nature more remote from the individual institutions and 
from this region as a whole. 

The Association has in the past appraised its role from time to time 
in the light of changing conditions and in order to take new developments 
into account. Today the occasion is indeed piled high with difficulty, 
and it is time for a re-assessment of how we as an Association can serve 
the needs of education most effectively by other means in addition to 
accreditation. 

So I end by endorsing Mr. Bowles’ recommendation that the Associa- 
tion launch a study to scout the resources and to define the educational de- 
mands and new developments as these apply to this region, and to rec- 
ommend to the Association steps and procedures that would enable us to 
cope with them. 

PRESIDENT SMILEY: Thank you, Dr. Kraushaar. 

Some four years ago the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion in this Association undertook a searching study of the basic qualifica- 
tions of institutions for membership in this Association, and as a result of 
that study and the recommendations of that Commission certain changes 
were made in the requirements for membership in the Association with 
which the Association has lived for the intervening four years. 

During the past year national attention has been focused on the activi- 
ties of regional associations, on the policies and procedures in accreditation. 
In fact, the National Commission on Accreditation has formally requested 
each regional association to restudy the basis of membership and the policies 
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and procedures of each association with respect to the admission of new 
schools or existing schools into membership in the associations. 

Conforming to that general request and believing that after the four 
years’ experience with some revisions that this Association has already 
made, a committee was appointed last spring to restudy and to re-examine 
the whole question of membership policy in this Association. The com- 
mittee has been working under the Chairmanship of Dean Albert Meder, 
Jr., of Rutgers University. Dean Meder is prepared, I believe, to present an 
interim report on the work of his commmittee at this time, and I am happy 
to recognize Dean Meder. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
MEMBERSHIP 


ALBERT E. MEDER, JR. 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, this is a preliminary report. Whether 
there will be a final report or whether the work of this committee will be 
merged into a larger enterprise as a result of the two talks we have just heard 
I would hesitate to predict. 

The committee, as the President has stated, was appointed to consider 
whether changes are needed in the criteria for membership in the Middle 
States Association. It has met and given preliminary consideration to certain 
aspects of this question. 

In particular, it inquired into the situation as it exists today and may 
develop in the future with respect to post-secondary institutions such as 
trade schools, business institutes and specialized schools of electronics, lan- 
guages, practical nursing, and so on. Consideration was also given to cor- 
respondence schools and to programs conducted by industry for its own 
employees, which may vary from training programs and orientation courses 
to highly technical advanced programs clearly on a graduate level. 

If such institutions are to be admitted to membership, this may be done 
in one of two ways: evaluation and accreditation by one of the two ways: 
evaluation and acceditation by one of the two existing commissions; evalua- 
tion and accreditation by a new commission dealing with what may be called 
for want of a better term “post-secondary, non-collegiate education.” 

In the consideration of these broad and somewhat vexing questions, 
certain issues clearly emerged which will be discussed separately to give 
background for the committee’s conclusions: 

1. Should the Commission on Higher Institutions adhere to its policy of 
refusing to evaluate proprietary institutions? 

The committee recognizes that occasionally a proprietary institution 
may be doing such outstanding work that except for its control it might 
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well take its place with other similar excellent non-proprietary institutions 
on the Association’s accredited list. However, the committee believes that 
such situations will be exceedingly rare, partly because of the considera- 
tions about to be set forth. 

The committee believes that there are certain elements so built in the 
structure of a proprietary institution as to mitigate against the excellence 
we seek for accreditation. Such excellence consists of worthy objectives, 
Opposite programs and satisfactory outcomes. 

The objectives of a proprietary institution always inevitably include 
one that may not, probably will not, be explicitly stated: operation at a 
profit. This means that the institution, in the nature of the case, is not de- 
voting all of its resources to the welfare of its students and the upbuilding 
of its programs. This characteristic is not a matter of degree, although the 
amount of the profit may vary, and doubtless does, among proprietary in- 
stitutions. It would exist even were there in fact in any given period of 
time no profit at all. 

It is a matter of definition inherent in the nature of a proprietary in- 
stitution. The owner or owners may be enlightened and limit their profits 
by plowing earnings back into the enterprise. This is beside the point; 
every business does that. The fact is that the objective of making a profit 
exists, and this is essentially different from balancing the budget in a non- 
profit institution. 

Second, there is an inherent lack of continuity in the policy and pro- 
gram of a proprietary institution. A new owner, or even the same owner, 
can change the character of the institution overnight. There can be no 
assurance whatever that the institution evaluated will continue to be the 
same institution for any length of time. 

If the objection should be raised that this is also true of a non-profit 
organization, we would answer that policy changes in conventionally or- 
ganized institutions of higher education are effected only after consideration 
and discussion by committees, by faculties, by boards of governance—not by 
the decision of an owner or owners. 

This remark leads to the third point. In a proprietary institution there 
is bound to be, we believe, a concept of ownership that either in itself 
undermines or is a constant threat ready to undermine the proper relation- 
ship of the teachers of faculty to the institution. The faculty must surely 
be regarded only as employees whom the owner can engage and dismiss 
at will. Questions of academic freedom, the place of the faculty in policy- 
making, retirement and other benefits must assuredly take on a very different 
order of importance in a proprietary institution than in one organized under 
a governing board whose operations are not colored by the profit motive. 
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Because this committee believes that proprietorship in higher educa- 
tion is thus inconsistent with the objectives of a higher educational insti- 
tution as conceived by the Commission and dozens of evaluation teams 
with respect to financial policy, continuity, and faculty relationships, it be- 
lieves and hereby expresses the opinion that the chance of any proprietary 
institution qualifying for accreditation, even if evaluated, would be very 
slight indeed. Moreover, it is at least open to doubt whether the owner of a 
proprietary institution would be willing to lay before an evaluating com- 
mittee the financial data the team always expects. 

There is another word to be added on this matter. The committee 
believes that in furtherance of sound educational policy and, for that matter, 
sound national policy, this Association and all similar associations should 
in every possible way protect the independent, publicly responsible institu- 
tion as an indispensable part of the whole scheme of American higher edu- 
cation. Accreditation of proprietary institutions would at least not further 
this policy and might well weaken it. 

The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education has long held 
that its relationship to non-accredited institutions in Middle States territory 
should be to assist them in every way to aspire to and attain accredited 
status. This committee would concur in and urge reaffirmation of this policy. 

As applied to proprietary institutions, it would mean that when such 
an institution was otherwise ready for acceditation, it should be encouraged to 
reorganize itself as a non-profit corporation under a truly independent board of 
trustees, thus removing from its basic structure the inherent contradictions 
to excellence pointed out above. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this analysis seems to us to be in- 
escapable, namely, that the policy of not accrediting proprietary institutions 
should be continued and reaffirmed by the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education. 

The second broad basic question that we considered: Accredited in- 
stitutions, particularly large public or urban institutions, frequently conduct 
programs of post-secondary, non-collegiate character which thereby come 
under the “umbrella” of accreditation, while similar programs conducted 
by institutions whose scope is limited to offering programs of this char- 
acter have no way of securing accreditation at all. Is this situation inherently 
contradictory or can it be justified? 

In discussing this aspect of the problem it is necessary first to restate 
Middle States policy, for any conclusions to be drawn must rest upon and 
be consistent with this policy. 

The Middle States Association accredits an institution as a whole. It does 
not accredit individual units or programs. Therefore, while it is correct to say 
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that a post-secondary, non-collegiate program of the type under discussion 
is given by an accredited institution, it is not correct and certainly un- 
ethical to state or imply that the program is accredited. The distinction is 
important. 

Moreover, any accredited institution that undertakes non-degree tech- 
nical programs or, for that matter, that introduces new degree programs 
of any kind, or accepts toward one or more of its degrees credit for work 
not commonly regarded as so creditable, takes upon itself full responsibility 
for such work and for these programs, and impliedly agrees to discriminate 
both within the institution itself and through official transcripts issued to 
other institutions between such non-credit, non-degree technical programs 
or courses and fully creditable degree programs or courses. 

We say that any accredited institution that offers such programs agrees 
impliedly to discriminate in all respects between those and its degree pro- 
grams, and to make this clear when issuing transcripts. 

Any failure to observe appropriate standards in and distinctions be- 
tween collegiate programs and post-secondary, non-collegiate programs 
would, of course, be a matter of concern to the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education. 

In short, accreditation implies that a study of objectives, programs, 
administration and outcomes has demonstrated that an accredited institu- 
tion possesses educational integrity. Should, unhappily, future activities of 
any accredited institution reveal that it does not in fact enjoy such integ- 
rity, or has lost or impaired it, accreditation is necessarily jeopardized. 

These principles having been stated it becomes clear that the mere 
fact that an accredited institution may be offering a program in a new field, 
even a field in which specialized institutions exist, is no sufficient reason 
in itself for opening accreditation to such specialized institutions. Since 
accreditation is accreditation of whole institutions, not of courses or pro- 
grams, there is no sound ground for the assertion than an accredited pro- 
gram and a non-accredited program are in competition. 

It may well be true in fact in particular instances that the technical 
post-secondary program in the non-accredited specialized institution is 
superior to the program offered by the large accredited university seeking 
to be all things to all men. 

Third: Certain other matters, some of them quite strange to some 
members of the committee, arose as factors in the committee’s discussions. 
It appears, for example, that there is a relationship between accreditation 
and wage laws. An industrial corporation that requires its employees to 
attend a training program, even though it pays all the costs of this educa- 
tional program, must also pay the employees wages for attending it unless 
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the program is accredited. Such a law obviously would tend to encourage 
an industrial concern to contract for such programs with an accredited in- 
stitution rather than conducting the program itself or having it given by 
a non-accredited institution. 

Again, the possible danger of the exploitation of accreditation by new 
types of institutions was brought to the attention of the committee. The 
committee does not believe that the existence of this danger is sufficient 
reason for refusing to open the doors of the Association to new types of 
institutions if such action is found to be otherwise desirable, but is may 
be a consideration suggesting caution, care and deliberation. In any event, 
the schedule of evaluations of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education for the next few years is so heavy that there could be no large 
influx of new types of institutions at least until the early or middle 1960's. 

With this background analysis in mind the committee has formulated 
the following recommendations: 


1. That the Middle States Association take note of the fact that the 
next decade is likely to be a decade of change in post-secondary education, 
and as a matter of policy assert its willingness to modify its procedures, 
if necessary that it may continue to promote excellence in the educational in- 
stitutions in its territory by every approved means. (In passing, we note as an 
evidence of impending change that in high quarters it has already become 
fashionable to speak not of collegiate or higher education, but of education 
beyond the high school.) 

2. That in particular the Association specifically recognize that the 
community college occupies a legitimate place in the field of post-secondary 
education; that it urge these institutions through cooperative effort to clarify 
and publicize their unique function; and that it declare its willingness to 
assist in such endeavors in any appropriate way. This recommendation is in 
harmony with the recent deliberations of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education and its conclusions; indeed, the conference on two-year in- 
stitutions held by the Commission earlier this fall constitutes in part an im- 
plementation of this recommendation. 

3. That the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education formulate 
and publish a statement, similar to its existing documents on governing 
boards, libraries and the like, on “Standards of Excellence in Community 
Colleges.” 

4. That the Association reaffirm its position that membership in the 
Association should be based on evaluation of an institution in terms of 
clear and worthy objectives, adequate facilities, sound organization, effec- 
tive administration and high quality programs designed to attain these ob- 
jectives, and evidence of at least reasonable success in attaining them (that 
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is, outcomes); that as a matter of policy the relation of the Association and 
its commissions to non-member institutions is to assist such institutions in 
attaining membership if they so desire; and that any institution that feels 
it can meet the criteria of the Association is encouraged to seek membership. 

5. That the Association must, however, insist that the objectives and 
programs of all its member institutions admitted through the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education shall be characterized by appropriate 
recognition of the fact that education is more than mere technical training, 
that man is more than a machine, and that he does not live by bread alone. 

We note by way of explanation that this recommendation implies 
and is intended to mean that in all programs of higher education there 
should be some emphasis on liberal education. The extent appropriate in 
any given situation would be suggested by the evaluating team and finally 
determined by the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. It is 
expected that the statement on “Characteristics of Excellence in Commu- 
nity Colleges” which we have recommended will shed further light on this 
point. At any rate, this recommendation is a reaffirmation of existing criteria. 

Finally, the committee believes that it is conceivable that some special- 
ized post-secondary institutions that could not qualify for membership 
under evaluation by the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
might appropriately be admitted under the aegis of the Secondary Com- 
mission. It wishes to give further consideration to this idea. 

It is also possible, as pointed out above, that a third commission might 
be established. Further consideration should be given to this idea also. 

I regret that I do not have here an official list of the members of the 
committee, but as I recall them it consists of: Dr. Lawrence Bethel, of the 
Fashion Institute of Technology; Dr. Millard Gladfelter, of Temple; Presi- 
dent Kraushaar; the Chairman of the Secondary Commission, Professor 
Matthews; the Chairman of the Higher Commission, Mr. Nyquist; Dr. 
Tewksbury, of Keystone Junior College; the speaker and the President of 
the Association. 

PRESIDENT SMILEY: Thank you, Dean Meder. 

Do you wish to endorse or approve the interim report of the Special 
Committee on Membership Policy? At a meeting this morning the Execu- 
tive Committee directed that the Committee on Membership Policy be con- 
tinued so that it may continue its work during the coming year. 


Mr. EWALD NyQuisT: Mr. Chairman, I move that the substance and 
the principles of this report be accepted by the convention. 


(The motion was duly seconded, put and carried.) 
PRESIDENT SMILEY: I am sure I speak for the membership of the As- 
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sociation in expressing appreciation to Dr. Meder and his committee for 
an illuminating and stimulating report. 

The Chair is happy to recognize Dr. Selden, Executive Secretary of the 
National Commission on Accrediting, who has an announcement to make 
on behalf of the Association of American Colleges and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 


Dr. SELDEN: Thank you, Dr. Smiley. 

I have a very brief bit of information to pass to you at the request of 
Dr. Distler, Executive Director of the Association of American Colleges, and 
Professor Carr, Executive Secretary of the Association of American Univer- 
sity Professors. 

They are announcing the creation of an office in which many of you 
will be interested, which is supported through a five-year subvention of the 
Ford Foundation—an office for retired professors registry. Those institutions 
that have faculty men retiring and who would like to continue teaching for 
one, two, three or four years, may indicate so by registering their names with 
this office which will be opened on January 1. 

The Presidents and Deans of institutions who are looking for such 
personnel may in turn correspond with this office in order to obtain names 
of people with whom they may correspond for such appointments. 

The Executive Secretary of the organization will be Dean Louis Corson. 
He is presently Dean of Men at the University of Alabama. He will com- 
mence his duties on January 1. The office will not place people. It will 
merely serve as a registry. 

With your permission, sir, I would like to impose one additional com- 
ment which is not germane to the announcement which I have just made, 
but I cannot resist doing so in view of what I consider the excellent pres- 
entation by Mr. Bowles. 

I am speaking personally when I say that the Middle States Association 
in matters of accrediting and Association affairs has taken leadership which 
many people recognize throughout the country. The proposals presented by 
Mr. Bowles are an indication of your continued leadership and we in the 
National Commission on Accrediting wish to offer our services to help in 
any way possible in such considerations. 

PRESIDENT SMILEY: Thank you, Dr. Selden. 

The proposals, the analyses, the suggestions which have been presented 
to you this morning merit far more consideration than it would be possible 
to give them at this business meeting of the Association. There are a few 
minutes available, however, and Mr. Bowles and Dr. Kraushaar have gra- 
ciously consented to entertain any questions which may be presented. Is 
there any discussion from the floor? 
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FATHER ROONEY: Mr. President, May I say that I am deeply moved 
and impressed by the presentation this morning of Mr. Bowles and his ideas 
on the future of the Middle States Association. 

I have developed over the years a thesis on the important function of 
our regional accrediting associations in the United States, and my funda- 
mental thesis with regard to them is that they have protected us from com- 
plete government control of education. 

I have had the advantage of visiting a number of countries in the past 
few years where there is complete government control of education, and I 
have felt as I studied the situation in those different countries that we have 
here in the United States a unique instrument for protection against com- 
plete government control in our regional accrediting associations. 

However, I am afraid that at times our regional accrediting associations 
sort of get bogged down or they get lackadaisical or they get into a rut, and 
I sometimes think that we here in the M?7dle States Association particularly 
are apt to get into a rut. 

Let me point out two small items. Mr. Bowles in his talk said that as 
the years went on the Middle States Association really became two associa- 
tions. I am going him one better, and I will say it has become three associa- 
tions. It has become an association of secondary schools, an association of 
higher institutions, and then a group of both of them together, so that we 
are being accredited now not by the Middle States Association but we are 
being accredited by a commission within the Middle States Association. A 
high school or a college is being accredited not by the Middle States Associa- 
tion, but by the Commission on Higher Institutions of the Middle States 
Association; and I personally do not think that is good. 

The second observation I would like to make is that with all the func- 
tions that a regional accrediting association has, as Mr. Bowles described 
this morning, I do not for the life of me see how we can conduct the busi- 
ness of such an association as this and carefully conduct that business and 
give it all the discussion that is necessary in one single day. 

We have the shortest meeting of any of the accrediting associations in 
the country, and yet we have such a terrific function to perform. I think 
that we, as I said, sort of get into a rut and maybe those are some of the 
things that need consideration; and for that reason I am going to make the 
following motion. 

I move that the President of the Middle States Association be instructed 
to appoint a committee (a) to give immediate and careful study to the 
proposals made in the penetrating paper presented at the 1957 Annual 
Meeting by Mr. Frank Bowles; and (b) to propose at the 1958 Annual 
Meeting of the Association a plan, including plans for foundation support, 
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for an appraisal of the function, structure and future of the Middle States 
Association and its place in meeting the educational needs of this area. 

PRESIDENT SMILEY: Thank you, Father Rooney. May I ask whether 
the intent of your motion would be served were it so phrased as to make the 
direction which you have suggested a part of the instruction to a committee 
which was authorized by the Executive Committee this morning, namely, 
a committee to study the whole area of relationships between the several 
levels of formal education as they are commonly referred to—more specifi- 
cally, the areas or relationship betwen secondary and higher education, be- 
tween junior colleges and four-year colleges, betwen four-year colleges and 
graduate schools, with the idea of focusing the attention and the influence 
of the Association on the total area of education? 

Would that meet in part the intent of your motion? 

FATHER ROONEY: Mr. President, it would meet in part the intent of 
my motion, but I do not think it would meet it fully for two reasons. 

First of all, I want this motion to come from the group, not from the 
Executive Committee. Although I would be glad to second the motion of 
the Executive Committee, I want this motion to come from the whole group. 

Secondly, I want the committee to focus its attention on the proposals 
made by Mr. Bowles this morning. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put and carried unanimously.) 
PRESIDENT SMILEY: The convention will stand in recess until 2:30 p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
Friday, November 29, 1957 


The first general session of the afternoon was called to order at 2:30 
o'clock p. m. by President E. Kenneth Smiley. 





PRESIDENT SMILEY: The convention will please be in order. 

Please note that at the table there are two anonymous personages. One 
of them I am delighted to present to you although it is a work of super- 
arrogation to do so. All of you are acquainted with the Vice President of 
the University of Pennsylvania, with the Secretary of your Association, with 
the Chairman of the panel for this afternoon, Mr. Gene Gisburne. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Thank you, President Smiley. 

By this time you are well aware that the program of this 1957 con- 
vention has been designed to focus attention on the problems incident to 
transition from secondary schools to higher education; and this afternoon’s 
panel discussion, we hope, will serve to emphasize this in a very direct way. 
Please be assured that my introductory remarks will be brief and are ex- 
pected only to set the stage for wide audience participation in utilizing the 
talents of those who surround me on the platform. 

For some years “the oncoming tidal wave of students’—and I use the 
phrase with apologies and misgiving—has provided for parents, teachers, 
students, those in government and industry an awareness of the problem 
that has far exceeded even the wildest expectation of the most assiduous pub- 
lic relations expert. Indeed, the situation is such that almost all, except those 
who sit behind college admissions desks and those who serve as school coun- 
selors, believe and behave as though 1960 and 1965 with the crop of war 
babies are already here with respect to admission to college. 

The reasons for such beliefs are many, and the contributory factors 
involve a wide variety of persons. Some college admissions directors in the 
effort to create for their own institutions an aura of prestige have contributed 
to considerable widespread misunderstanding of the competition for places 
in freshman classes. Much of this stems from a loose use of terminology in 
stating the ratio of approved or accepted candidates to the total number 
of applications. 

By total applications do we mean inquiries on admissions? Do we mean 
formal applications, complete or incomplete? Or, do we mean final appli- 
cations or decision cases? The term “final application” as one ready for a 
yes of no answer is, in my judgment, the only truly meaningful total to 
be used. Careless use of the number expected to matriculate each September, 
implying that this is the number of approved candidates, has added to the 
confusion creating the illusion of keener-than-keen competition. 
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In truth, in almost no college situation, even in those institutions con- 
sidered by all the most highly competitive, do the facts show that fewer 
than 114 times and, more often than not, twice the number of desired 
matriculants must be approved in order to assure a full complement of 
freshman students. 

More and more, it seems to me, we must expect explicit information 
from college admissions officers, and we must also have an enlightened citi- 
zenry among our secondary school people who will be armed with the 
proper questions to obtain the true picture of admissions competition in 
appropriate and straightforward terminology. 

This unwarranted awareness of unprecedented competition in recent 
years has served only to multiply the multiple applications, and there has 
been a tendency to use more and more such a term as “ghost applicants.” 
I prefer, however, another phrase, and I wish I knew who was responsible 
for coining it. This particular phrase used for the ghost applicants is “those 
candidates for admission who will not take ‘yes’ for an answer.” 

Somehow we have created a false picture of admissions competition. 
Somehow we find ourselves with multiple applications which are meaning- 
less. Somehow we are unable to ascertain properly the number of places in 
college in small segments of the country, let alone in the nation as a whole. 
Somehow we are not providing schools with adequate information about 
admissions to assure the adequate college counseling for which we cry. 

The thought behind these sketchy remarks and bearing in mind the 
difficult problems which seem certain to come in the 1960's lead me to say 
that we must do some hard thinking on the subject of the clearinghouse 
for applications, on the part which school and college can play together in 
a cooperative venture of transition from school to college. 

Some few institutions have taken the initiative to bring definitive data 
on the students approved for admission, and perhaps part of the answer 
lies in making the practice widespread. Is it possible that organizations like 
the Middle States Association have been so preoccupied with the develop- 
ment of evaluation and accreditation procedures and practices, important 
though this is, that they have lost sight of one of their significant purposes 
which is to bring together school and college people to consider and solve 
problems of common interest? 

Is it time to think of a commission-like structure to bring into being 
the necessary forum to serve our constituencies as well as to assist the young 
people who seek admission to college? 


We trust that this panel will serve a purpose far beyond today’s pro- 
gram, and we have brought together representatives of a wide variety of 
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institutions in the hope that the discussion emanating from your questions 
will give rise to decisions of value. 

Each panel member has been shackled to a time allotment of a moment 
to give you a view of his institution with respect to type and enrollment 
data, including the size of the September 1957 entering class as contrasted 
with the size anticipated for September 1958. 

We shall begin with the statement of Mr. John H. Ackerman, of the 
Keystone Junior College. 

Mr. JOHN H. ACKERMAN: Inasmuch as Keystone is probably the 
smallest institution represented on the panel I shall confine my remarks to 
approximately half a minute so that those representing the large institutions 
at each end of the table will be able to speak for two and a half minutes. 

Keystone is a privately controlled co-ed junior college located about 
eight miles north of the terminus of the northeastern section of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, located in a rural area eighteen miles north of Scranton. 

The curricula on which we put most emphasis is the transfer programs 
in Engineering, Business Administration, the sciences (such as pre-med, 
pre-dent), and terminal curricula, such as secretarial-business and medical- 
secretarial. 

This year’s entering class of 155 freshman, to be perfectly frank, was 
slightly less than we actually wanted. We anticipate next year, or at least 
hope that next year that figure will be raised to 180 freshman. 

Tuition is $600 a year for the present year, and that will be raised to 
$700 next year. Our room and board is presently $700 and will remain so 
for the coming year. 

Mr. ROBERT A. BARR: Swarthmore is a small co-educational private 
institution, non-denominational, located about eleven miles southwest of 

hiladelphia, offering two degrees—the Bachelor of Arts in what we all 
know as the Liberal Arts, and the Bachelor of Science in the fields of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 

The college is located in the town of Swarthmore, a town of about 
5,000 people, a commuting town. Most of the men living in it commute 
to Philadelphia daily. 

Most of our 900 students are residential, resident students on campus. 
We have about 50 day commuting students. We encourage residential stu- 
dents and have a correspondingly few applications from students who wish 
to be day or commuting. 

We have a freshman class of approximately 250 this year. It is what 
we have wanted for each of the past several years. It is what we think we 
want next year. We have just about that number of beds— 130 men and 
120 women is what we shoot for. 
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Our fees amount to $1,000 a year in tuition; $850 in board, room, the 
general laboratory, health and extra-curricular fees—so that basic college 
expenses amount to $1,850 a year. 

MR. CHARLES DALTON: The University of Rochester is privately en- 
dowed. It has a varied program including Liberal Arts, Science, Engineering, 
Business Administration, Music. 

It is generally classified I think as an urban university in that its campus 
is within the city limits. It is, however, a residential college because more 
than 80% of our students are resident on campus. It is co-educational. 

The enrollment numbers approximately 1,830 undergraduates, 1,150 
of whom are men and about 680 women. There are 548 in the present 
freshman class. Although we are increasing gradually in size, we shall 
probably not increase the size of our freshman class next year because the 
present year enrollment is slightly higher than we had anticipated. 

The tuition is $1,000 a year which, beginning in 1958, will be $150 
in excess of the tuition figure for 1957. 

Miss ELEANOR DENISON: Wells College is located in the county 
village of Aurora, New York, twenty-five miles north of the home of Mr. 
Williams who sits on my left. It is a Liberal Arts college for women, vir- 
tually entirely residential. The approximate enrollment is 375 students. 

Our current freshman class numbers 124 and I believe our next class 
will not exceed that, maybe possibly no more than 120. The all-inclusive 
charges are $1,950. 

MIss PEGGY DONALDSON: I see one more advantage to « Pennsylvania 
college for women changing its name to Chatham. When I look at the sign 
before me, I realize we would have had one fewer member of the panel 
if we had still been operating under that name. 

Chatham College is a private institution, non-denomination, and it has 
a Liberal Arts program. In addition to the traditional majors in the Liberal 
Arts field, preparation for teaching on the three levels—kindergarten, elemen- 
tary and secondary—are also offered at Chatham. 

The total enrollment at our college is 434 students, three-fourths of 
whom are resident students living on the campus, and the one-fourth addi- 
tional are Pittsburghers who live at home and commute each day. 

The campus is generally considered urban. However, it is located in 
the residential area of Pittsburgh and we have twenty-seven acres of country 


campus. 

The freshman class which entered in September 1957 numbered 125. 
Next year’s class we anticipate will be larger, as many as 165, because of 
an additional dormitory. 

The current fees at Chatham College are $800 for tuition and $900 for 
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room and board. We have announced already in our September 1957 catalog 
an increase to be effective September 1958 in that the tuition will be $900 
and the room and board $1,050 for 1958-59. 

Mr. C. WILLIAM EDWARDS: Princeton is a privately endowed, non- 
denominational university college for men located in a residential commu- 
nity which in general has grown up around the college. 

At undergraduate level two four-year programs are offered in Arts and 
Sciences, or Engineering. 

Enrollment in the college is approximately 2,900. There are about 
700 graduate students. This coming year we shall again plan on a normal 
size entering class of not less than 750, and just as close to that figure as 
we can hit it. 

Although there is a discussion of a major increase in tuition at some 
time in the vague future, there will be no change this coming year. Last 
year’s raise placed tuition and fees at $1,200. Board and room would bring 
the cost of the actual bill to the college to about $1,850. We feel that a low 
but normal overall budget for everything except travel and clothes would 
be about $2,400. 

Over a third of our undergraduates, however, do receive financial assist- 
ance from university sources. 

Then, in the realm of guesswork, I would think we would probably 
have somewhere around 3,400 completed applications this coming spring, 
of which we will probably admit somewhere between 1,150 and 1,200 and 
have a class of 750 young men. 

Mr. GEORGE A. KRAMER: Those of you who served on the evaluation 
committee that visited Rutgers several years ago I am sure have some idea 
of the complexity of this university I represent. 

Chartered as Queens College in 1766, it was renamed Rutgers in 1825, 
became the Land Grant College of New Jersey in 1864, became Rutgers 
University in 1924 and after a series of Acts by the State Legislature became 
the State University of New Jersey in 1945. Then through a further reor- 
ganization in 1956 it became Rutgers, the State University of New Jersey. 

Rutgers offers daytime degree programs in three cities in the State of 
New Jersey—New Brunswick, Newark and Camden. In the evening there 
are degree programs as well in these three cities; also degree programs are 
conducted in the Cities of Jersey City and Paterson. 

Five Liberal Arts faculties operate under this framework, in addition 
to faculties of Law, Nursing, Business Administration, Pharmacy, Engineer- 
ing Agriculture, Education, Social Work and Library Service. 

The total enrollment in degree programs throughout the university 
this year is 14,400 individuals. The freshman enrollment in the undergraduate 
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daytime programs this year is approximately 2,000 students, broken down 
as follows: our women’s college, Douglas College in New Brunswick, 400 
freshmen; the co-educational Newark colleges, a freshman class of approxi- 
mately 400; the co-educational college in South Jersey at Camden, 120 fresh- 
men; and the men’s colleges at New Brunswick, a freshman class of 1,060. 

The enrollment in freshman figures for next year will approximate a 
15% increase. 

The present tuition for a New Jersey resident in any one of these 
divisions as a full-time student is $400 a year, and for an out-of-state student 
the tuition charge is $500 per year. As far as anticipated increase is con- 
cerned, as of this afternoon none is anticipated. 

REVEREND JOSEPH M. MOFFITT: Georgetown University is a Catholic 
School conducted by the Jesuit Fathers in Washington, D.C. It has graduate, 
professional and undergraduate programs. Most of you are interested in the 
undergraduate, so I will only talk about those. 

In the undergraduate level we have Liberal Arts, Foreign Service, Busi- 
ness, Languages and Linguistics, and Collegiate School of Nursing. All the 
schools accept girls except the College of Arts and Sciences, where they are 
very popular but not matriculating. 


Fifty percent of the undergraduates are resident, as all the college boys 
who come from out of town must live on campus. But Foreign Service and 
Business students do not have to live on campus. 

We have in the undergraduate division at present about 2,900 students. 
We had in 1957 950 freshmen in the undergraduate departments, and expect 
for next year a very slight increase. As soon as we got some dormitories 
built we probably will have some more. 

The tuition is $750; the room and board is $1,000, and there are other 
fees which generally run up to about $100—totaling $1,850. 

MR. JOHN F. Morse: Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute is a privately 
endowed college of Engineering, Science and Architecture. We were asked 
to tell you whether we were rural or urban, and I am not quite sure how to 
put it. The City of Troy, New York, being somewhat of a small city, I am 
going to ask Anne Wellington what she describes Emma Willard as after 
this meeting and then I will know the answer—ex-urban, perhaps. 

We are by charter co-educational, but in fact do not welcome applica- 
tions from females and so are almost exclusively a male institution. 


We are 93% resident and, roughly 7% commuting. At the present 
time our student body numbers 3,100 undergraduate students and, roughly, 
1,200 graduate students. For the past six years we have admitted a class 
as Close to 850 as possible—this past fall 855, for example. We plan, accord- 
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ing to the New York Times and the President this morning, a class of 900 
beginning next fall. 

Our tuition fee at the moment, as of last night, was $1,250, and insofar 
as I know we are not anticipating a raise this coming fall. I make no guaran- 
tees for the future, however. Room and board runs approximately $750 
and, as you may surmise from those figures, the over-all budget for the entire 
academic year for nine months of living runs approximately $2,400. 

Miss REBECCA C. TANSIL: As the name indicates, Towson is the State 
institution and is entirely State-supported. Also as its name indicates, it is 
a Teachers College whose prime function has always been to educate teachers 
for the public schools of Maryland. 


For the past twelve years we have had a two-year Liberal Arts junior 
college division brought on as a need of the post-war. This is a free-lance 
program and does not have anything to do with the teacher education pro- 
gram. But we found that it has made a contribution to teaching by numbers 
of students in that program becoming interested in teaching and transferring 
to the four-year program. 

The college is located in Towson, which is surburban Baltimore, and 
I am sure that we would call the college urban, certainly now with the way 
that Baltimore is growing out in that section. 

It is co-educational and it is a combination of resident and commuting. 
Slightly more than half of the students live on the campus, and the others 
commute from nearby areas. 

The total number of undergraduates this year is 1,250, about one-third 
men and two-thirds women. The size of the freshman class or entering class 
this year was 450. We anticipate 500 next year. Rather than saying that 
we anticipate any increase, I would rather say that we do not anticipate 
any decrease in the scholarship program, because Towson is definitely scho- 
larship program. 

I am sure I sit here alone in the cost of the college education for the 
preparation of teachers. There is no tuition for a student in the Teachers 
College program. There is $150 tuition in the junior college. Their fees 
only amount to about $40, which are extracurricular. The students who live 
on the campus are further subsidized because for room and board it is less 
than $250 a year. I am sure I stand alone in that. 

We are going to experiment with having an advance payment, a very 
slight advance payment of these fees, and we will have to wait until later 
to know if this helps us in the prediction of enrollment. 

Mr. C. O. WILLIAMS: Penn State is the Land Grant University of 
Pennsylvania, located in the geographical center of the State, sometimes 
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described as being equidistant from nowhere. You can see, therefore, that 
it is a rather rural setting. 

We have nine undergraduate colleges and a graduate school. The under- 
graduate colleges devote themselves to what might be called non-professional 
work in the broader sense of the term—Liberal Arts, Engineering, Education, 
Home Economics, Mineral Industries, Physical Sciences, Agriculture, and 
the like. 

Almost strictly a residential institution, our commuting population by 
the nature of the surroundings is a negligible number. Our undergraduates 
on the University Park campus total 12,000, roughly; 2,000 graduate students. 
Those 12,000 or those 14,000 are divided as follows: 10,500 men and 3,500 
women. 

The freshman class this year was 3,200—2,000 men and 1,200 women. 
We are not anticipating any change for the next year. We will not have 
additional facilities for next year and we are not anticipating too great 
an increase in the demand, judging from last year’s experience. 

Our costs for Pennsylvania residents are $350 a year in fees; all fresh- 
men are required to live on the campus, for which they pay a board and 
room cost of $780—totaling $1,130. Out-of-State students pay $400 in 
addition to those figures. 

Mr. H. H. WILLIAMS: Cornell University is a privately endowed insti- 
tution, located in Ithaca, New York. I have the same problem that my 
cohort on the other end of the table has about describing where it is. Miss 
Denison has made it even more difficult by saying that she is twenty-five 
miles away from us. But I will not have the finger put on me and I will 
say that Cornell is in the Finger Lakes Region in New York State. There 
is no large and well-known city close enough to us that I can tie into, I am 
afraid. 

We are co-educational and we have eight undergraduate divisions. Now 
I must explain that although we are a private institution we have four of 
those divisions which are supported by New York State. What our Board 
of Trustees has done, and the State together, is contract to teach certain 
fields of study for New York State, so that the divisions of Agriculture, 
Home Economics, Veterinary Medicine and Industrial-Labor Relations (which 
take care of about one-third of our undergraduate student body) are paid 
for by New York State, still operating under our President, our own Board 
of Trustees, our own Director of Admissions, and so on. But the funds 
come from New York State. 


The rest of the university, which involves two-thirds of the under- 
graduates (two-thirds of 8,000), is privately supported entirely and we live 
on our tuition, on the interest of our endowed funds, and whatever we can 
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squeeze out of whatever friends we can find. The largest of those divisions 
is Liberal Arts, which accounts for half of our total applications in the 
university, Liberal Arts, Architecture, Engineering and Hotel Administration. 

It is co-educational, as I said. It is rural—completely rural, I would say. 
We have one high school in Ithaca from which we take 38 to 40 students 
a year, and everyone else leaves home to come to Ithaca; so we are 95% to 
98% a resident college. 

Of our 8,000 undergraduates, roughly, 2,000 are girls and the rest are 
boys. This more or less follows naturally because so many of our divisions 
are of prime interest to boys. 

We had 2,300 freshmen this year—too many. We guessed wrong. We 
hope that next year we will be down to 2,220 if we can guess a little better. 
I don’t anticipate that our number is going to change greatly, although we 
have one division, our College of Agriculture, which can accommodate up 
to 25% more students. There is a little less of a demand for Agriculture 
these days because Agriculture requires less people and more machinery 
and capital, and so the enrollment goes down even though there is great 
demand in other areas. 


I don’t know what is going to happen as far as increase in our fees and 
tuition. Our present cost for tuition and fees is $1,100; for room and board, 
around $850. I say around $850 because our male students have an option 
of where to eat and where they sleep, and the prices vary. I would say, along 
with two or three others here on the platform, that our total expenses, in- 
cluding allowance on the campus, and so on, would probably amount to 
about $2,400 a year, for that relatively small proportion of the student body 
whose family pays all their way. 


CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Before I open the floor for discussion, I should 
like to thank the members of the panel for following instructions so explicity. 
I should also like to thank some of them for conferring on me what I presume 
to be an honorary Ph.D., because I hold no such degree, but I thank them 
nonetheless. 

May I ask that in directing questions to the panel you use the micro- 
phones which have been placed in the aisles directly in front of the platform 
and to the right of the platform; also, that prior to putting the question 
each speaker state his name and the institution he represents at this con- 
vention. 

In spelling out the ground rules, I would also express the hope that 
questions posed will bear on broad issues rather than on the reasons a specific 
case of recent origin may have been accepted or rejected by a particular 
institution. 
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The only prerogative the Chair has reserved to itself is to pose the initial 
question, and this I direct to Mr. Williams of Cornell: 

What can you tell us about the competition for admission for Septem- 
ber 1957 as it related to the numbers actually enrolled as freshmen last 
September? In other words, was the competition as keen as has been sur- 
mised by many and how can you illustrate your opinion? 

Mr. H. H. WILLIAMS: Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure you can tell 
what is happening up here. Having gotten Cornell on the run recently, our 
Chairman, representing one of my sister institutions, wants to keep Cornell 
on the run. 

This is the first question, Gene, which I have had directed to me today 
which didn’t have something to do with the game yesterday, so I'll be glad 
to announce that the score yesterday was Pennsylvania 14, Cornell 6. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: In both instances, Mr. Williams, I hope we 
keep you on the run. 

Mr. H. H. WILLIAMS: I am sure you do. 

As to admissions in 1957, that period which has just passed, I will have 
to talk from my own institution in particular. I am not aware yet that final 
figures have come out as to enrollment over the country compared with 
a year ago. 

We felt this past year in the whole admission season a little less strain 
than we have had before in recent years. We actually wound up with about 
five hundred fewer applications—this means 9,000 instead of 9,500—and 
they seemed a little firmer. That is why I said a few minutes ago that we 
guessed wrong. We accepted no more than we had a year before and we 
got considerably larger number of students out of that. We didn’t use any 
waiting list after the common reply date this year for the first time. 

I am afraid that this doesn’t look the same way for 1958, and I suspect 
that some of the things which have been mentioned before—scare stories— 
have had a great deal to do with that. I won't mention particular stories— 
I am sure you are aware of them—but I know already that we have sent 
out 2,500 applications more than a year ago; that they are coming back 
in larger numbers; that in every school that I visited I saw more students 
than a year ago—and without much reason, because, as I understand it, the 


actual number of bodies available for college is not changing very much 
for 1958. 


So I am a little bit worried about increasing pressures this coming year. 
Now, to get down to Cornell in general and perhaps give you what Gene 
has been talking about a little bit—the reason why figures as quoted in the 
papers are not accurate: We had overall about 9,000 applications last year. 
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We took, we accepted, we offered admission to probably about 4,200—about 
one in two, something like that. 

In some divisions there was a much smaller percentage than that, but 
take Liberal Arts, which is our most popular division, with half of our total 
applications—about 4,500 applications for Liberal Arts—we actually offered 
admission to 1,600. That is one out of three. We actually matriculated 800. 
This was larger than we wanted, but this is the number that came to us 
last year. 

Now, the figures as quoted in the newspapers would usually give the 
first figure and the last figure, making a ratio of one to six, which is com- 
pletely unfair in terms of apprising the parents and prospective students as 
to the possibility of admission. 

You can break that down a little further, because out of that 4,500 
I am sure there must have been at least 500 people who wouldn't take “yes” 
for an answer and who actually withdrew before their applications were acted 
upon. These are all completed applications, mind you, with the papers all in. 
But there are about 500 of them anyway who had no intention of coming. 
So for a bona fide candidate the chances are even better than one out of 
three for Liberal Arts. 

I could change that a little bit by mentioning the women, where there 
is a little higher pressure, but not anywhere near as high as the raw figures 
at the beginning and end, that is, admission and actual matriculation, would 
indicate. 

I think we must do quite a lot to take away the worry which children 
seem to have, and I think guidance people in general read the newspapers 
and reflect what the thinking is in those papers. Perhaps it comes on them 
because of the pressure of the parents and worry of the parents. 

I think for two or three years now, until we get into the real wave, 
that our efforts must be to subdue some of these worries rather than encour- 
age them. I think the worries are good in one way. They have certainly got 
a few bond issues across and things like that, and probably in the long run 
they will be good. But it is a little bit hard on the youngster at the present 
time. 

I might make a suggestion which has been moving around in my mind 
for a while. I think the greatest trouble that counselors in secondary schools 
have, and in fact some of us in the admissions offices of the colleges, is 
those students, pretty respectable candidates for admission, who miss out. 
Maybe they are one-application candidates who quite startlingly are left at 
the post when the chips are down and the applications are out. 

There are, then, every year a number of perfectly fine college candidates 
who are looking around quite late to find somewhere where they can go. 
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I am wondering if we might not through the Middle States Association, in 
our own area perhaps, set up some kind of clearinghouse for information 
as to those institutions which have places available. 

I would suggest that as being set up maybe about June 15, after the 
decks are cleared and we know just about how we stand—some place where 
a guidance teacher can call in, describe a candidate a little bit and find out 
where that candidate might apply. 

There are a lot of mechanics to this, but I think as pressure gets greater 
and these kinds of cases accumulate more and more rapidly, that such a service 
would be one which we as an association might very well render to our area. 


CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Thank you, Mr. Williams. 

May I ask that members of the panel speak directly into the micro- 
phone in order that those in the Garden Room may be able to hear? I 
understand they are having some difficulty back there. 

I would like to ask at this time if Mr. Ackerman would not comment 
on the issues which Mr. Williams has brought out as well as on the initial 
question. 


Mr. ACKERMAN: In giving Keystone’s resume and in an effort to 
lengthen the amount of time allotted to other panel members, I purposely 
avoided mentioning our total enrollment, which is only 262 students this 
year; and of those 262 students, 107 were returning second year students. 
They had originally entered as a class of 168, so that is approximately a one- 
third loss from the freshman into the sophomore year. 

Of our total applications this past year, 382, we offered admission to 
84%, and of that 84% 48% eventually matriculated. We too were plagued 
with so-called multiple applications just as all institutions have been, and 
we are naturally seeking a solution. But being a junior college and, as such, 
probably a last refuge for many applicants who have been turned down by 
the larger institutions, we recognize that we are bound to have a fairly high 
percentage of duplicate applications, or rather multiple applications. 

As closely as we can estimate, there were about 28% of the total 
applications that were multiple. I say closely estimate because it was that 
number from whom we had no response after their having filed applications 
and after we had secured copies of their high school records and asked them 
to come either for interviews or to take our placement tests which are gen- 
eral intelligence tests. We do not subscribe to the College Board tests. 

Our total enrollment of 262 is composed of about 200 men and the 
remainder women. We can accommodate about 110 boarding students on 
the campus. By far the largest part of our enrollment is always commuting 
students, and it provides a means of many local area students attaining the 
first two years of the four-year degree level at a cheaper going rate than is 
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true in many of the larger four-year institutions; and by that means many 
of the local area students have been able to go on and take their third and 
fourth years for about 50% of the cost that they would have had had they 
entered a four-year institution to begin with. 

We are not particularly concerned about the so-called tidal wave of 
students. We could accommodate more and we naturally would welcome 
applications. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Thank you, Mr. Ackerman. 

The floor is now open for questions. I feel that the ground rules permit 
virtually any question except, as I indicated before, that specific case of 
Johnny or Mary. 

MR. SILAS KRAFT: I am Silas Kraft from Montgomery County, Rock- 
ville, Maryland. Here is a question I would desire any of the members of 
the panel to answer to the best of their judgment. When do you prefer 
applications—at the end of the junior year, midway in the senior year or 
at the end of the senior year? 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Miss Denison, I wonder if I might ask you 
to answer that question first. 

Miss DENISON: Wells would certainly prefer its applications by the 
fall or early mid-winter of the senior year, and is glad to have them in the 
junior year if the young girl is ready to make a decision at that time. But 
we would not want them as late as you suggest, in the senior year, because 
we require the College Board examinations and the plans should all be laid 
to have the credentials in our hands by March first. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Miss Donaldson, I wonder if you, too, would 
answer that question. 

Miss DONALDSON: We too welcome applications possibly not earlier 
than the end of the junior year, but during the summer between junior and 
senior and early in the senior year; certainly before February 1 of the senior 
year. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Mr. C. O. Williams, does your situation differ 
as a State institution from that already stated. 

Mr. C. O. WLLIAMS: Not materially. We are glad to have the appli- 
cations any time after the senior year begins. That, of course, is the junior 
level record. On that application we want to see the subjects to be taken 
in the senior year, and if we need midyear grades then we will ask for them. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Miss Tansil, does your institution differ ma- 
terially from the others? 

Miss TANSIL: They may file it any time during the senior year, but 
we prefer that all applications be in by the middle of the senior year. We 
ask for the mid-term marks. If applications are sent in prior to the mid-term 
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marks we send for those. We base the admimssion mainly on three and a 
half years. 

MR. KRAFT: What is your preference in regard to class rating? Do 
you prefer it to be on academic scale or in regard to the total class or total 
enrollment of the class? 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: I wonder if you would restate your question, 
please. 

Mr. KRAFT: What is your preference in regard to rating? Do you 
prefer it to be given in regard to the academic students in a particular class 
or to the total enrollment of that particular class? 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: If I understand your question correctly, sir, 
you wish to know whether the quintile rankings or the class rank should be 
given only with respect to those who pursue the academic course for college 
admission or to the total class. 

I wonder, Mr. Edwards, if you would answer that question. 

Mr. EpwArDs: I think I might first say that as long as the school is 
consistent we could handle it either way, though we actually would prefer 
that they be ranked as against others who are taking the academic or college 
program. 

Miss TANSIL: I believe the uniform blank so states so that the college 
can know what has been used. 

REVEREND MorFitTtT: I would like to make an objection to some high 
school practices of not giving any rank. I presume they are trying not to 
blackball a boy, but we are entitled I think to know his rank in that high 
school. Otherwise we don’t know what the marks mean. 

Mr. ADAMS: (University of Pittsburgh): I would like to address this 
question to the entire panel. Whether there is time to run down for an 
answer or not I will leave to the Chair. 

I think most of our concern with high-school age students is with the 
qualified student, he who should have a college education. I would like to 
know if possible from each of the colleges how many qualified applicants 
in consideration of their own admissions standards they had to reject during 
the past year. If necessary, it may be that both Mr. Williamses, for example, 
will have to state a different figure for men and for women, perhaps a dif- 
ferent figure for the field in which the student seeks to enroll. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: For the second question this is a “beauty.” 
I wonder if I might run down the panel from left to right and ask Mr. Her- 
bert Williams to answer that question first. 

Mr. H. H. WitirAMs: I don’t think I could give you an answer to 
that. Our admissions are competitive. We choose as best we can from among 
those who apply and we don’t try to evaluate those whom we can’t take. I 
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think if I were to answer it in general I would have to say most all of them 
are qualified by any minimum standards you might set. But with 9,000 
applicants and the number that we are able to offer admission to, we just 
decide that one person is not as qualified as someone else and we just don’t 
try to count the numbers that are in that latter category. 

Miss TANSIL: I think that is a difficult question to answer because, 
after all, you discourage people all along the line who are not qualified. I 
would consider that all the people who were qualified—through the losses 
that we rejected and through cancellations we did not really have to turn 
down any really qualified person when it came to the real end of it. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Before asking Father Moffitt to say a word, I 
think the Chair might throw a curve ball at somebody and indicate a fur- 
ther question. Does the law of supply and demand seem to have any effect 
upon the level of the qualified student? 

REVEREND MorFfFitT: Yes. I think we are all looking for the boys and 
the girls who will do well in our institution, and we make at least a rough 
guess as to how much room we have and how many we expect to get. A lot 
of schools have been using two to one, a rule of thumb of two to one. You 
accept twice as many as you expect to get, and that twice as many are qualified 
students. 

I would think that the standards imperceptibly are going up in all the 
schools, which is a good thing. We have turned down only a few qualified 
students at Georgetown last year, and that was in the School of Foreign 
Service, because we put a quota on girls. As soon as the girls heard they 
could get into Georgetown School of Foreign Service we were deluged—we 
had a large rush. We restricted it to twenty-five girls in the School of For- 
eign Service as freshmen, and as a result they are very well qualified students 
and make a fine impression, and make a great success on the campus in their 
studies. 


However, I don’t think we have turned down anybody who is really 
qualified except these girls. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Father Moffitt, you have just exhibited an un- 
usual understanding of human nature. 

Mr. EpwArps: I think Mr. Adams knows any figures I might give 
about Princeton as well as I do myself, so I had better be very careful and 
honest. We don’t make an actual count, but I think we have a rough idea 
that of our completing candidates last year something above 2,400 were as 
individuals fully qualified to do the work and would be expected to graduate. 


Putting it another way, I think any one of those 2,400 would have 
been admitted to Princeton in any year up to or through 1941. 
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Miss DENISON: I would have no figures to give. We take, as many 
places do, double the size of the class we want and, of course, that means 
that all of that group are qualified. As to those we refuse, we have never 
made any calculations as to how many there were that would be nearly 
acceptable in other years. 

MR. BARR: The best I can do is tell you the figures of the people we 
were able to tell college counselors early were not qualified on the basis of 
Junior Board scores or on the basis of January aptitudes or on the basis of 
academic record in high school or on the basis sometimes of their own 
principals’ or headmasters’ recommendations. 

Last year we were able to give early word to high school counselors in 
35 out of the 1,800 serious applications that we finally received—35 people 
who filed serious applications we felt were not actually qualified for the 
academic program at Swarthmore. 

Mr. DALTON: I would just like to remark that I think this is an excel- 
lent question because it seems to me that so many of the figures that are 
bandied around and given publicity to completely ignore this factor, and it 
is, of course, unrealistic to talk about the number of students you reject if 
you don’t include or make some express provision for those who should 
not have been admitted even though you had ample room in the institution 
to take care of them. 

I will take a stab at some figures. I cannot be sure these are right. 
They are estimates—at least in one case. We had approximately 1,900 com- 
pleted bona fide applications for admission at the University of Rochester 
last year in the College of Arts and Sciences. We offered admission for a 
class of 548 to a thousand. 

I estimate—and this is the estimate part of it—that out of that thousand 
there were probably about 300 who were definitely unqualified for admission 
and whom we should not have accepted under any circumstances in their 
own interest. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Does that give you an answer to your question, 
sir? 

Mr. ADAMS: Yes, sir, very well. 

MR. KRAMER: I would like to put my two cents in. May I, Gene? 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: You may put in more than two cents worth, 
Mr. Kramer. 

MR. KRAMER: I would like to answer your question, Bernie, with one 
or two words but I can’t. That is why I want to make a speech, you see. 
First of all, I would like to approach it this way. Divide the group into 
two groups who applied—New Jersey residents and non-New Jersey resi- 
dents, and my first reply will deal with New Jersey residents and it will deal 
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with New Jersey residents as they applied to four different undergraduate 
daytime degree programs throughout the university. 

Only in one division, the Women’s College, was it necessary to say no 
to a qualified New Jersey student this year. Secondly, we said no to New 
Jersey candidates even though we could have absorbed more students in 
certain divisions. So I would say as far as New Jersey students are con- 
cerned, with the exception of Douglas College where we had to say no to 
two hundred qualified New Jersey girls, the University was able to admit 
those students who applied, division by division, who were determined 
qualified for admission to that division by the committee on admissions. 

As far as out-of-state candidates are concerned, the colleges in Newark 
and the college in Camden have no problem of out-of-state students. They 
are negligible as far as numbers are concerned because they are non-dormi- 
tory colleges. Douglas and the colleges for men have dormitories and it 
is at this point the qualified students were turned down in rather large 
numbers. 

Mr. Morse: I would just like to take one swing at the curve ball 
question of yours, Gene, having been taught that curve balls can be hit 
if you try to hit them to the opposite field. The question implies something 
which I think needs a little exploration. 

There is no question but that the law of supply and demand does 
alter the admissions office picture of what is qualified and what is not. 
On the other hand, if you go through a transformation such as an engineer- 
ing school as RPI has gone through in the past seven years, from a dearth 
of candidates to a wealth of candidates because of the general picture of 
opportunities for scientists and engineers, you see things happen. 

In 1951 I honestly believe I did not admit any unqualified boys to 
RPI, even though I had no idea how I was going to fill the freshman class. 
The boys I admitted, even those at the bottom on our prediction scale, in 
general got through. But those same boys with those same high school 
ranks and those same College Board scores will not get through RPI today. 

There is an unalterable rule, I think, that as the quality of a class goes 
up so go up the standards of the faculty. Hence it is not at all unusual for 
a younger brother to come along, no better and no worse than the older 
brother who has graduated, only to find that he is truly unqualified for ad- 
mission and cannot make the grade, whereas six years ago had he been 
entering he could have made the grade. 

I think it is awfully important to remember that what it takes to get 
through certain institutions is not a constant. It, too, is a variable and that 
is the reason why Bernie’s question is so difficult to answer even though 
it is the best question that has been asked. 
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The definition of what is qualified and what is not qualified varies as 
the demands for entrance and as the quality of the student body goes up 
or goes down. 

Mr. C. O. WILLIAMS: I am not burning to make a speech, but I 
would like to use Bernie’s question as a transition paragraph here perhaps 
in turning this discussion into a slightly different direction, namely, from 
the point of view of the counselor, the secondary school counselor. 

Bernie, my new neighbor at Pittsburgh, if you would come over I will 
be glad to have you look at my figures and see if you can interpret them. 
That would be my answer to your question. 

For example, we had to turn away girls that wanted Elementary Edu- 
cation when Home Economics and Agriculture, for example, would have 
been very glad to have them. I just use that as an illustration of what I 
think is a part of this picture, what I call a “fit” between the student's 
abilities and aspirations, on the one hand, and the offerings and require- 
ments of the college on the other hand. 

I have a notion (I’ve been trying to say this out in high schools) that 
what the parents need to do is to start earlier and visit some campuses and 
see if they can find more specific information on both sides of that issue— 
the student and the college—and even earlier than the senior year get a 
reasonably good statement from a few admissions officers on what that 
individual's chances look like in the admissions market. 

That is related to supply and demand. It is related to beds. It is related 
to this question of standards and it is related to the numbers back in the 
secondary schools. 

Gene, I hope I have kicked off some answers on the part of other 
members of this panel. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. 

Dr. HowARD Row (State Department of Public Instruction, Dela- 
ware): I would like to latch on to C. O.’s transition paragaph here, if I may. 
We are being interested these days in these youngsters that we call the gifted 
and talented. They are the ones you would like to have in college. Now, 
there are certain programs (and I am not speaking of the advanced stand- 
ing programs) where a youngster is permitted to accelerate by subject— 
for example, taking the usual Algebra load in less than two years, we will 
say. 

In terms of these paper qualifications, when they get to you what are 
you going to say about their transcripts if the Carnegie units don’t quite 
add up? This I think latches on to C. O.’s suggestion. 

We will start in the freshman year with a youngster now and we want 
to let him move ahead. Standard achievement tests show that Freshman 
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English may not be necessary for him, but he could begin earlier on a second 
foreign language. What will you do with him at Penn State or any of the 
rest as he comes along? 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: I will not throw this question to Mr. Williams 
of Cornell, but I will ask Mr. Edwards of Princeton to answer first, if he will. 


Mr. EDWARDS: First of all, as far as we are concerned we no longer 
count Carnegie units. We do look very carefully at the schedule that the 
boy is carrying in the senior year. We are very happy and are becoming 
more and more used to finding what you might call an uneven profile— 
that he is at an advanced level in this subject, and perhaps a normal senior 
year level here and would, as we have done for several years, try very hard 
to make the profile of subjects he takes in the freshman year fit that. 

As I say, we no longer count the units at all. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Miss Donaldson, I wonder if you would care 
to address yourself to this question. 


Miss DONALDSON: We do not count Carnegie units either. We look 
over the total record of the student and in addition to the subject matter 
which she has taken determine the degree of excellence that she has achieved 
in those various subjects. 


At Chatham, for instance, we have had in the past eight years that 
I can account for on the average of two freshmen each year who have com- 
pleted only through the junior year in the secondary school who have been 
admitted after going through a rather extensive testing program and a 
series of interviews—who have been admitted as a full-fledged freshman 
and in some case, having performed well enough during the freshman orien- 
tation week of tests, to go into advanced courses even at the college level. 
She has not received college credit, but is given the opportunity to go into 
advanced sections. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Mr. Williams, of Penn State, I think you de- 
serve an opportunity to answer that one, too. 

Mr. C. O. WILLIAMS: It is rather significant that just within the last 
week I have had two letters from high school principals or counselors asking 
that same question. I wasn’t too disturbed because of what I had heard Dr. 
Meder saying at the College Board meetings about the work of the Com- 
mission on Mathematics. 

We do still have in our literature specific units for certain curricula, 
but I see the day very soon when we are going to have to depart from those 
and use more judgments and more discretion in terms of what we can find 
out from the high school itself as to what they are doing. 

That has merely been my answer so far when I have had such questions. 
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We will take on faith what you say you have done in these modified Mathe- 
matics courses. 

Mr. H. H. WILLIAMS: Gene, you have been good enough to avoid me 
this time, but I will talk anyway. I want to mention just briefly one of the 
dilemmas of the admissions officer which is identifying students who have 
moved more quickly. Our dilemma is to know who has been in a fast section 
or medium section or slow section. 

Very frequently, I would say, in general this information is not avail- 
able on the transcript, so we are not ever quite sure whether, for instance, 
this 85 is from a slow section or a fast section. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Is there another member of the panel who 
cares to address himself to that question? 

REVEREND MOFFITT: The Carnegie units I don’t think should be 
heaved out of the window immediately because they are very useful in 
making the schools give a representative academic education to students, 
but I suspect that most admissions officers, if they got a first-class student 
who did not have the full 15 or 16, would still take them in if they had 
good College Boards and evidence of brains. 

For example, we had a boy who applied from Maine who had 16 units, 
all A’s, of which only 10 were academic. The others were driving cars, basket 
weaving, and so on. Now, he was an excellent student and his College 
Boards were good and we took him right in. 


I don’t think we should heave the Carnegie units out immediately be- 
cause suppose we had no such unit system—you wouldn’t be able to read 
the transcript very often or evaluate what the boy had done at all. A great 
deal of this business about special classes is hidden in the minds of the 
high school principals and counselors. It is not evident in the papers that 
we get. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Does that answer your question, sir? 

Are there further questions from the floor? 


Mr. MASTERS (Albright College, Reading, Pa.): I appreciate very 
much the panel—I think they are doing a wonderful job—but I represent 
a type of institution that I don’t think, with possibly one exception, is rep- 
resented in your panel. I am talking as a representative of a denominational 
college. 

I have discussed this problem with a number of colleagues in similar 
institutions and many of us are faced with having many more applicants 
who meet our academic standards than we can accept. Some of us feel very 
definitely that we have a particular responsibility to the young people out 
of our denominations who help to support our institution. We feel a par- 
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ticular responsibility to close relatives of alumni. (Now, that may affect 
some of you folks.) 

We feel a particular responsibility to the young people in our im- 
mediate community. Are we off on the wrong track entirely by giving some 
preference to these young people who have some tie to our institution 
through one or more of these factors that I have mentioned rather than 
taking students who might have higher qualifications? 

All of them, however, do meet our academic standards. 

Have I made my question clear? 


CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: I believe you have made your question clear, 
sir, and I should like to ask Mr. Dalton, of Rochester, to answer this question. 

Mr. DALTON: Another good question I think, and one which faces 
us. Frankly, as a matter of general policy at the University of Rochester 
we try never to refuse any qualified candidate for admission from our own 
community or environs. We do this on the ground that we have certain 
obligations to the community, and also it can be done because most of 
these students, though they represent a small proportion of our total stu- 
dent body, are commuting students. 

We frequently tell these students that we will take them since they 
are qualified even though they may not on a competitive basis meet the 
competition of applicants that we get from outside. We do, however, put 
this restriction on it. We tell our people from our local community that 
they may come if qualified without being in competition with candidates 
from outside the area, but only if they are willing to accept that admission 
without dormitory privileges if the dormitory privileges are not available. 

The moment a student says to us, “I want to come to the University 
of Rochester. I am from the local community, but I want to come only if 
I can live in the dormitory,” we recognize this as a right and they have as 
much right to live there as anybody else, but we also take the point of view 
that if they put this restriction on it that they must be more in competition 
with a candidate from outside the area. 


Frankly, also, we do give some consideration, special consideration to 
sons and daughters of alumni and alumnae—there again with the express 
provision that these candidates at least meet the minimum qualifications 
for admission. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: I wonder if I might ask Mr. Barr, of Swarth- 
more, to add to this. 


Mr. BARR: I may be the person you are referring to, Mr. Masters, 
as someone in the same boat because we are. We have a stated policy in 
the catalog of giving preference to children of Friends, of Quakers, and to 
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alumni children. As you say, academic requirements being satisfactory we 
will give admission to them first. 

This has not been a real problem over the past years because in any 
one year considerably less than 10% of our applicants were in either of 
these groups. However, in the last two and back as far as the last three years, 
I guess, the number has been growing until we reached exactly 10% of our 
applications this past year from students in these two groups. 

We are studying this right now and wondering whether if this growth 
continues we can in fact continue this policy of preference to people in 
these two groups. We feel the responsibility to them, too. As the number 
of alumni increase and as the number of children that each of them seems 
to be having increases, we may well be faced with the necessity of modifying 
that policy or, in fact, doing away with it. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Mr. Masters, does that answer your question 
sufficiently? 

Mr. MASTERS: Yes. 

Mr. LEIBERMAN: (Yeshiva University, New York City): I would like 
to raise a question, one reason being that I know it is a question being raised 
at another regional association. The question is this: As admissions officers, 
would you support or object to or be indifferent to requiring a non-discrimi- 
natory racial policy as a basis for accreditation? 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: I am tempted, Mr. Williams, to refer this one 
to you, but I sha’n’t. I wonder, Mr. Kramer, if you would address yourself 
to that question. 

MR. KRAMER: I don’t know what to say to that question. We operate 
as a state university very carefully making sure that we do not use any non- 
discriminatory policy. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: George, I might say that you are hitting in 
or near the target, but not at it! 

Mr. KRAMER: Let me start again. We don’t know when we study an 
application the information that would lead to such a decision. We require 
no picture. We ask no religious preference. We consider all New Jersey 
students strictly on (a) their academic preparation and (b) the recommenda- 
tion we have from their secondary schools. I think that holds universally 
with state institutions. Just by the nature of their institution must they hold 
to such a policy. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Thank you, George. 

This is a fearsome panel and I am going to ask Mr. Edwards, of Prince- 
ton, if he will not answer this question as well. 

Mr. EDWARDS: I don’t know if I make a very good partner for George 
in this because we are in the same state and operate under the same state 
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laws, which virtually are this; and, as far as we are concerned, we ask no 
questions on race, color, creed, or whatever it might be. 

Actually, like George, as far as we are concerned, on the completed 
application nothing that would come into this area appears anyhow. 

I think you might have someone else pick this up from outside of 
New Jersey. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: I think the convention will forgive me if I 
do not direct this question to Father Moffitt. 

REVEREND MorFFitT: I would like to answer it if I can. It is a rather 
peculiar historical fact that Archbishop John Carroll, when he founded 
Georgetown, insisted that there be no religious discrimination. 

We had a commencement speaker a couple years ago who pointed out 
something I hadn’t known, although I should have — that Georgetown had 
religious tolerance in its constitution before the United States did. 

We do not have many Negroes and I think the principal difficulty is 
the economic. I am not in favor, however (this is purely personal, not offi- 
cial), of putting sort of a black-jack clause in an accrediting association. 
I think private institutions, if they wish to make their own standards, are 
free to do so. I don’t think that we as an accrediting association should go 
after them on those grounds. 

I am in favor of taking Negroes, Chinese and Koreans and every race 
and religion into a school if they are qualified, but I don’t think that we 
should black-jack them on it. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: I wonder if Mr. Ackerman will address him- 
self to this question. 

Mr. ACKERMAN: It has been traditional with our institution, even 
though we were originally founded by the Baptists, to be non-discriminatory; 
and although we do require pictures with applications, we pay no attention 
to an individual's race, creed or color. We are more interested in offering 
an education to someone who can make the best use of it. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Miss Denison, would you like to take a crack 
at this target? 

Miss DENISON: New York State has a non-discrimination law, so that 
by that we cannot ask any of these questions that would give us this infor- 
mation. It is true that youngsters sometimes give it indirectly to us, but I 
don’t think they are always aware that they are doing it. 

I see, myself, no reason why anything affecting discrimination should 
be tied up with accreditation. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Is that a sufficient answer to your question, sir? 

MR. LEIBERMAN: Actually, I believe the last two speakers really an- 
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swered it more. I wasn’t asking about the policies of your particular organ- 
izations. I merely wanted to know whether as admissions officers you think 
it would be advisable to use non-discrimination with respect to race (I 
didn’t include religion in my question) as a standard for accreditation; and 
I believe the last two speakers felt that the Association should not do so and 
the others I felt did not answer the question but they were informative 
anyway about their institutions. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: I will supply the awful word “hedge” there. 

Mr. Cox (Temple University Community College): I have a question 
which is actually a dual question. The first half is for Mr. Ackerman, and 
the second half is for anyone else who cares to answer it. 

It seems that at the present time there are a number of students who 
for some reason or other prefer to go to a junior college after they leave 
high school. Perhaps it is for financial reasons; perhaps it is because of 
locality. Then they would like to continue their third and fourth years at 
some other college. 

It seems that in view of the “scare” information in the newspapers, as 
some of the panel members have indicated, that the colleges are filling up, 
there might be some hesitancy on the part of these students to go into a 
junior college and then find that they are in a box at the end of two years 
and they cannot become transferred. 

I am wondering if Mr. Ackerman can tell me if he has had any trouble 
in getting any of his students transferred at the end of the second year, and 
as to the attitude of any of the other individuals concerning whether they 
prefer to have a person for the full four years or whether they consider 
transfer students on an equal basis. 

Mr. ACKERMAN: Regarding the first part of your question I can say 
that we have had little difficulty transferring students to practically all of 
the institutions represented here on the panel, and certainly a great many 
others. 

Of course, in transferring there is always a problem with the individual 
because it is traditional with the four-year institutions that they will not, 
usually I shal! say, accept credits of less than “C” grade, based on A, B, C, D, 
Fail. A student who enrolls in one of those four-year institutions as a fresh- 
man will have such grades—that is, grades of less than “C” and, of course, 
not Failing—accepted toward the Bachelor Degree requirements. 

I certainly am anticipating that in the future when some of these larger 
institutions accept nothing but the best prepared students, and then con- 
sequently will have a lower mortality rate at the junior year level, there will 
be difficulty transferring. But up to the present moment we have had 
excellent luck on transfers. 
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CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Does that answer your question, sir? 

Are there further questions from the floor? We had hoped, as you 
know, that there would be some considerable participation in the question- 
ing from secondary school people. There seems to be a battle among the 
college people to ask questions of the college people. 

Mr. HorACE PERRY (Headmaster, Woodmere Academy, Woodmere, 
Long Island, New York): I have been rather amazed at hearing what seems 
to me to be not a realistic picture of what I meet as I go around to the 
colleges. Recently I have been told, for example, when I presented a record 
with somebody in the bottom half of the class with some marks in 600 in 
the College Board (a pretty respectable College Board record) that this indi- 
cates that the youngster isn’t a very good student and he wouldn’t be in the 
second half of the class. 

The question I would like to ask this august panel is this: What do 
we do with the second half of the class? (Laughter) I have suggested to 
some of the admissions officers that I saw one way out, and that would be 
to tell the student in the bottom half of the class to go to some school that 
isn't highly selective (I am in an independent school: we are very highly 
selective and select only those people we think can qualify for the college 
they want to go to), probably get into the top half of the class and so over- 
come that particular hurdle. 

Then it occurs to me right away that my second quarter becomes my 
bottom half! Then I haven’t helped myself out at all. 

Another thing I could do would be to go to my Board of Trustees and 
say, “Look, I think what I ought to do is to have as many scholarship students 
in my senior class as I have regular students. I can make one condition only 
—that they must be poor students.” In that case my regular students will 
be in the top half of the class. 

I am bothered no end with this thing and I think there must be an 
answer. What does a fellow do with the bottom half of his class? 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Mr. Morse, I wonder if you would like to 
answer that question, sir. To give you a little more time to think, Jack, I 
might say that I am delighted at this point that I am no longer a director of 
admissions. 

Mr. Morse: I think that is a good question and George Kramer was 
jumping all over himself because he wanted to answer it. He has two 
answers for every question today. (Laughter) 

This is where we came in almost. This is really what we are all talking 
about. This is the New York Times versus the directors of admissions in 
a sense, that is, the kind of article one reads about the scare as opposed 
to what admissions directors generally think. 
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The best answer I know to Mr. Perry has to be a question. How many 
men that he thought to be genuinely good college material in last year’s 
senior class are not in college this fall? I suspect not many. I also suspect 
that all of Mr. Perry’s students, or most of his students had a handful of 
ten or fifteen colleges to which either they or their parents insisted they go. 

Herb Williams spoke earlier of something that a lot of us have talked 
about, namely, a clearinghouse where vacancies can be filed in June and 
students who have been left waiting at the post may be placed. But, honestly, 
I don’t think that most schools find many boys and girls whom they believe 
to be well qualified not suitably placed in college by September. If I am 
wrong on this, then perhaps we have all got to change our thinking. 

I know that a few of the colleges to which many wish to go are in 
agony every spring, but I do not think that this is typical of the country over. 

Mr. Perry: I am not sure that the first part of the question I can 
answer directly, because this is really true: All of my boys and girls go to 
college. They go to college because there is a lot of hard work put into it, 
a great deal more than I think should be put into it, by the administration 
of the school. 

Actually, there are members of this panel who know that I do not permit 
15 or 16 applications. They know that I am perfectly willing, if I can get 
a commitment on the part of any admissions officer, to say “this boy or girl 
will come to this college and no other college.” 

The double answer to your question is, then, first that all of my boys 
and girls do go to college; the second thing is that it isn’t because they have 
15 or 16 because I get on a horse and go around and around and around 
on the thing. 

My point is that I do submit very meritorious records to the admis- 
sions officers. They look at the second half and they get the kid either way. 
If he is very fine academically but gets a poor College Board, that is a good 
reason to throw him out. If he is poor academically and gets good College 
Boards, that is another good reason to throw him out. This is the thing that 
bothers me. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Mr. Williams, of Cornell, I wonder if you 
would like to have a stab at this one. 

Mr. EpwARDS: Could I break in just for a moment? I may have been 
wrong, but I didn’t quite understand Mr. Morse’s remarks as meaning that 
a boy should or did have an application to fifteen colleges. I understood him 
to mean that the great bulk of your boys and girls were probably thinking 
of any one of approximately fifteen or sixteen colleges out of the 1,800 col- 
leges in America. 

Mr. Morse: Thank you, Bill. That is what I meant. 
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Mr. H. H. WILLIAMS: The only thing I would like to add to this is 
what I think many of us in admissions officers who do any statistical studies 
of our candidates have discovered, and that is that the top rank in the class 
(by fifths, let us say) plus good College Board scores is a better indication 
of success than either one alone, and this is true no matter what kind of 
school it is. 

Your best candidates are in your top half of the class plus good scores. 
We can’t take all candidates from any school and obviously we want to take 
the best ones we can. It is a difficult spot. I know your problem. 


Mr. WARREN HELD (Principal, Plainfield, New Jersey High School): 
My question has to do with the simple administration of this problem— 
transcripts. In a high school that graduates 400 students there might be as 
many as 1,200 or 2,000 transcripts to prepare in a year, and I would like 
to put my question in two parts: first having to do with the test record. 

A school like ours could have perhaps fifteen or sixteen cooperative 
achievement tests in four years, plus the three to six ability tests. How much 
of that record, or how little of that record would you like to have? 

Secondly, how do you feel about the matter of duplicating machines 
and photostating equipment in the preparation of transcripts? 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Miss Donaldson, I wonder if you would care 
to address yourself to that question. 


Miss DONALDSON: I remember the last question best I guess in terms 
of photostating and duplicating. We have been sending transcripts at our 
particular college to the individual high schools from which our applicants 
come, and I would say that in the past year 50% of them never were returned. 
We received them on other forms, other shapes, sizes and other order of 
courses and grades received, and so on. 

It becomes more and more difficult to evaluate these, but I know there 
are many movements afoot to standardize these and I am hopeful that this 
will come about in a very short time. 

The photostated ones are the ones that in my estimation are the most 
difficult to read. They get lighter and lighter. I don’t know if Chatham is 
twenty-fifth on the list in having their particular records sent or not, but 
they are the ones I feel are the most difficult to read and translate. 

Miss DENISON: I agree with Miss Donaldson that some of the photo- 
stated or duplicated records are extraordinarily difficult to read, and I think 
if you would check the records before you send them out to us and realize 
that we have to read them and our committees have to read them, perhaps 
you would also see that they are not as clear. 


On the other hand, the problem is yours in sending so many records 
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and we do appreciate that you have to do certain kinds of duplication. Just 
make sure that it is all clear. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Mr. Kramer, I think this is double-barreled 
enough for you, isn’t it? 

Mr. KRAMER: I don’t know whether Jack has used up all my double 
questions or not, or at least the answers. Mr. Held’s first remark was some- 
thing to the effect of how much information should he continue to send us 
from Plainfield High School because his secondary school does go into great 
detail and much care in reporting objective test scores over a period of four 
years during that individual’s tenure at that particular school. As he indicated, 
they take many different forms. 


We find it particularly helpful in considering borderline or close to the 
middle cases that the more information you have supplied is of particular 
help. We are one institution as far as handling your students are concerned, 
but for the others here who do not know your system, Mr. Held reports 
something like 20 to 25 objective test scores for each student. And our 
committees on admission find it most helpful, particularly those groups over 
which we have to look very carefully. 

I would think that if you can continue to do that it would be of great 
help; if you can’t, we for one would be sorry to see you stop. 

MR. DAvID MERRILL (Rhodes School): I would like to direct my ques- 
tion to Mr. Williams of Penn State University and Mr. Barr of Swarthmore. 
Is there a quota of the number of students from New York City that you 
do accept and, if not, could you tell me how many students came from New 
York City to your colleges this past September? 

Mr. C. O. WILLIAMS: I can tell you right off that I can’t answer your 
last question. I don’t know how many came from New York City. 

The answer to the first question is no. We do not have a quota for 
any region. We have a quota established by our Board of Trustees which 
permits us to take 10% of our student body from outside the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARR: I am afraid I am going to have to plead ignorance on this 
business of New York City, although I can say that there were 73 in the 
freshman class from New York State. By far the majority of those 73 were 
from New York City, I am sure, although I can’t pinpoint it for you as to 
the exact figure. 

We don’t have any quota system anywhere except for the immediate 
Philadelphia area schools. We could fill our freshman class pretty much from 
the secondary schools in Philadelphia and we have no arbitrary figure. After 
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the first run-through we find out how many we have gotten and see if we 
have room for any more. 

Metropolitan New York City sends us, for instance, or could send us 
more than our quota of pre-medical students. We do have to put a quota on 
the number of premeds we take. This would affect you as well as Philadel- 
phia. But we have no quota on the number of students from New York City. 

Mr. MARVIN GOLDBERG (Stonybrook School, Stonybrook, Long Is- 
land): Last spring a representative of the admissions office of a school in 
New England not a member of this Association used a term which disturbed 
me a very great deal. He said we talked about a student who ranked in the 
top quarter of the class—in fact, he was the number three man in a class of 
42 students—that this boy was an “over-achiever.” His College Boards were 
in the 400's. He said, “This boy is an over-achiever. He will not be able to see 
more than two years of the work in our college.” 

I wonder if the panel shares his concern for the ultimate success of the 
so-called “over-achiever.” 


CHAIRMAN GIJSBURNE: Whether this panel should take responsibility 
for New England too, I am not certain. I think we have enough difficulties 
of our own. However, I would like to ask Mr. Edwards, of Princeton, if he 
will not take a crack at this one. 


Mr. EDWARDS: I suppose this is one more way in which everyone here 
on the panel could be said to turn anything against an applicant, but this 
is something, for instance, that we are very much aware of—not in very, 
very many cases. But we do have boys every year who would seem to have on 
the basis of preliminary Coilege Board scores or perhaps even an IQ (though 
we don’t use an IQ for admission) a performance record in school far higher 
than we might expect him to have, and we are worried about the success 
that that boy will have in college. 

I think it is because when we talk with our freshmen now—and, in- 
cidentally, I think we would feel that our freshmen are still running scared 
when they come into the school and generally we have to say “calm down” 
rather than “work hard” as we did perhaps twenty years ago—most of the 
freshmen will say it isn’t because the work is harder as much as they will say 
that there seems to be so much more of it. 

In other words, a boy who by dint of extra time, perhaps being over- 
conscientious, perhaps by spending four hours work on a subject against an 
average of one, could overcome this difficulty. But when he comes to college 
or to our college where the volume of the reading and the rest does pile up, 
he isn’t able to compensate by extra hours; and that very boy who might have 
been accustomed to have gained these results from this very hard work has 
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proved to be over and over again the very boy who becomes the most dis- 
couraged when this no longer pays off when he comes to college. Yes, we are 
quite conscious of this “over-achiever.” 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Mr. Dalton, I wonder if you would address 
yourself to this question. 

Mr. DALTON: I certainly don’t want to disagree with Mr. Edwards and 
I think we all recognize the truth of what he says, but I think there are some 
of us perhaps he included who would much prefer this type of record to the 
reverse of the high College Boards and low achievement, the “under-achiever.” 

I think we prefer this, although we recognize that this boy or girl may 
have a terrific battle in college. We recognize that there is the one quality 
which is perhaps more important than any other, and that is motivation. 

Mr. EDWARDS: I would agree with that very fully, and, of course, here 
is one of the great problems of the admissions officer. If you have this over- 
achiever you are conscious of that, but you have to try to decide and search 
your soul: Is it actually a kindness to admit this boy? In some cases you will 
decide it is, and in some cases you will decide it isn’t. But I fully agree that 
I think we all here would agree that the most important factor is one we can’t 
test for, and that is incentive or motivation. 

CHAIRMAN GISBURNE: Thank you, Mr. Edwards and Mr. Dalton. 

I think this is an appropriate place to end our discussion, where two 
of our panel at least—and I know the others join with them in indicating 
that there is a great concern on the part of admission directors for the in- 
dividual student. He and she, after all, are the most important things in this 
business that we share together. 

Will you join with me in thanking the members of this panel? We 
hope you have enjoyed it. 

PRESIDEN SMILEY: Ladies and gentlemen, we have a very brief recess. 
At four-thirty, five minutes from now, the sessions will be resumed for the 
presentation of the official reports of the Commission on Higher Education 
and the Commission on Secondary Schools. 

We stand in recess until four-thirty. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Friday, November 29, 1957 
The session was called to order at 4:30 P.M. by President Smiley. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Dr. R. D. MATTHEWS 





This year as usual has been a busy year for your Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools. Although the number of schools evaluated, bot! new and old, 
remains about the same, the enlarged list of accredited schools as well as the 
increased interest in accreditation has resulted in a much heavier load on 
our staff. 

When a half billion dollars is distributed to educational institutions 
with one requirement being that the institution must be accredited, inclusion 
on a list of accredited schools takes on new significance. We now have 906 
schools on the list, including three in Puerto Rico and one in Paris. The 41 
Schools for American Dependents Abroad, which are accredited by a com- 
mittee of the North Central Association in cooperation with the other re- 
gional associations, are not counted in the 906. Their names, however, are 
included with our list. 

The Executive Committee of the Association last November approved 
the purchase of some new furniture for the offices used for the Commission 
activities. The work of the staff and the meeting of the Commission was 
more pleasant and much more comfortable because of this purchase. We 
have some reason to think that this was the first furniture which had been 
bought for the Commmission. 

An important part of the work of the Commission is rarely mentioned 
at annual meetings. I refer to the work of the State Advisory Committees. 
Each fall before the Commission meeting many hours are spent by many 
members of these committees examining in detail the reports of visiting 
committees and other important documents. The recommendations of these 
committees play an important part in the decisions of the Commission. The 
work of the Advisory Committees is much appreciated. 

It is particularly appropriate to call attention to the work of these com- 
mittees because this year one secondary school principal is retiring who has 
served continuously as a member of the Maryland committee since the list 
of accredited schools was first published in 1928. If Wilmer A. Dehuff, Prin- 
cipal of Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, is in the audience he should stand to 


receive much deserved recognition for long and helpful service. (Not present 
in the room.) 
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There is one troublesome problem which the Commission has been con- 
cerned with this year. Many new schools are being organized under a gen- 
eral administration which is responsible for other schools which are at pres- 
ent accredited. Frequently part of the staff and pupils from an overcrowded 
accredited school is transferred to the new school. The newly organized school 
usually is housed in a beautiful and functionally superior new building and 
is considered by all the patrons to be the best school in the district. How- 
ever, until it has carried out a self-evaluation and had a visit from a com- 
mittee, it cannot be placed upon the list of accredited schools. 


In at least one case a request was made to have such a school placed 
on the list provisionally, pending the graduation of at least one class and the 
completion of a self-evaluation which would be checked by a visiting com- 
mittee. The Commission on Secondary Schoo!s considered this question by 
correspondence as well as at its meeting this month, and decided against 
such an action. It was felt that maintaining the integrity of the list required 
that there should be evidence regarding the quality of the school before it 
is placed on the list. 


We are frequently asked by heads of member schools, heads of non- 
member schools as well as laymen in our region who are interested in educa- 
tion what are the advantages of accreditation. Recently a long and thought- 
fully prepared letter was received from the principal of a school which has 
been accredited for twenty-five years. He said, in part: 


“I am sincere in my statement that unless the Middle States As- 
sociation finds some way to give recognition to membership of sec- 
ondary schools, they will find it difficult to continue it as a meaningful 
program. I believe that one of the easiest programs to sell to a com- 
munity and a board of education is one in which the school under con- 
sideration is able to get something for their pupils which the non- 
accredited school cannot have. For that reason, even though it may seem 
a selfish one, I would like to urge you and the members of your com- 
mittee to find some way in which to recognize membership more fully 
than it is at the present moment. Mr. Miller, of course, made the state- 
ment that membership is worthless as far as college entrance is con- 
cerned. I do not believe that it must be that way. 


“May I suggest that the colleges cooperate with the Middle States 
Association by supplying the member secondary schools with one of the 
following preference situations. (1) I am suggesting that we be given 
prior information. . . . I see no reason why the member schools should 
not have prior information about changes of admission policy, the 
standards that were established for admission during the last year, re- 
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ports or any type of thing that would make the member school feel as 
though they were on the inside. (2) I would also like to suggest that the 
colleges establish some type of point score value that they would give 
to an accredited school. For example, a school that is accredited would 
automatically be given an additional score when that transcript is con- 
sidered alongside the other transcripts. Let this fact be known. (3) Make 
an insignia of some type available for the letterhead of accredited schools 
and, of course, this same insignia could be put on a rubber stamp and 
used on the transcripts supplied by accredited schools. I think this would 
be much more effective than the present means of merely stating that 
you are a member. 


“All of these things may sound trivial, but, in the final analysis, for 
the school which has very few pupils going into other states—ours, for 
example—something of this sort must be made available if we are to 
convince our boards of education that it is a good program and one in 
which we should continue to have membership. Briefly, what I am say- 
ing is that if we fail to do something of this type then accreditation by 
the Middle States Association in the minds of most people (especially 
laymen) will have no value.” 


This principal’s requests seem reasonable. The Commission on Second- 
ary Schools thought that mention should be made of this problem at this 
meeting in order to discover in any discussion which might follow what 
the practices of admissions officers of accredited colleges and universities 
are and whether or not these were ways in which the accredited school might 
be given advantages which it feels that it deserves. Perhaps the least atten- 
tion might be the request on the application blank for information about 
whether the school was accredited and by what agency. 

Recently we have had a request from the Eastern College Athletic 
Conference to help with calling the attention of high school students to 
policies regarding practices which might cause the student to be declared 
ineligible for intercollegiate athletics. The Commission suggested that I 
might include a statement giving the details in this report. I shall read them 
at this time in order that they will be available to each head of a member 
school in the Proceedings. 


“ATTENTION HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETES 


“Do you know that according to Eastern College Athletic Con- 
ference Rules of Eligibility: 


“You will be ineligible if you permit the use of your name or 
picture in commercial advertising. 
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“You will be ineligible if you participate in an athletic contest 
under a false or assumed name. 


“You will be ineligible if you receive payment or accept a gift 
or loan for playing, coaching, officiating, or teaching any sport. 


“You will be ineligible if you sign a contract with a professional 
team even though you receive no payment therefor. 


“You will be ineligible if you receive expenses from a professional 
team. 


“You will be ineligible for boxing if you participate in a public 
boxing contest not conducted under intercollegiate or interscholastic 
auspices. 


“You will be ineligible for boxing if you box against a professional. 


“You will risk loss of eligibility if you practice or try out with 
a professional team even though you receive no expenses or payment 
therefor. 

“You will risk loss of eligibility if you play in any sport with a 
professional team or with professional players. 

“You will risk loss of eligibility if you receive compensation for 
a radio or TV appearance. 


“You will risk loss of eligibility if you accept an award which 
does not comply with certain specifications as to value, type and source.” 


The constitution of the Middle States Association requires that per- 
mission be obtained from the Executive Committee in order to receive 
applications from schools in foreign countries. Such permission was given 
in the case of the American Community School in Paris, and this school 
now joins the International School at Geneva as the only schools on our 
list located in foreign countries. 

We have other inquiries, however, and the Commission considered 
this problem at its last meeting. After much discussion it was decided that 
when a school in a foreign country was serving youth whose parents were 
citizens of the United States, where there was a willingness to carry out 
a self-evaluation with the Evaluative Criteria, where there was a likelihood 
of being able to arrange for visitors who were acquainted with the work 
of visiting committees in our region, and the schools were located in coun- 
tries not now serviced by a regional accrediting association, that we would 
request permission to receive such an application. 

It seemed to the Commission that the presence of Fulbright scholars and 
lecturers, Foreign Service officers with responsibilities in cultural affairs, 
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Technical Assistance personnel and other Americans in so many parts of 
the world made such a policy possible to carry out and desirable. 


One of the graduate assistants of the University of Pennsylvania, John 
Murphy, is examining the reports of schools evaluated during 1956-57 to 
discover the extent and direction of changes of evaluations which were 
made by visiting committees. It is slow and tedious work, but it will give 
us some information which is needed to inform chairmen of committees 
more accurately. 

Lawrence Ely has just completed a study of the reactions of teachers 
to the evaluation of secondary schools in New Jersey. Previous studies had 
shown the value of the process we use as judged by principals and heads of 
schools. The teachers also think highly of the total procedure including 
participation in the self-evaluations, membership on visiting committees, 
being visited by members of visiting committees, hearing the oral reports 
and having the written reports. The critical comments which were received 
will be used in the revision of the Evaluative Criteria and with the materials 
which we distribute. 

The Revision Program of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards is moving forward. A series of workshops will be held in the 
summer of 1958. Chairmen and members of committees of national asso- 
ciations now working on suggestions for the improvement of the Evaluative 
Criteria will meet together to discuss these suggestions. Present plans call 
for the 1960 edition to be available in June of 1960. Schools being visited 
during the year 1960-61 will have the choice of using the 1950 edition or 
the 1960 edition. Schools carrying out the evaluations after September 1961 
will be expected to use the 1960 edition. 

Unless our information is significantly biased we believe that the work 
of the Commission continues to be actively supported; the evaluation pro- 
gram recognized as good; personnel continue to feel that helping us is 
valuable for them individually and for their schools; and the complaints are 
relatively infrequent and minor. This could not be the case were it not 
for the dedicated service which is rendered by those who are contributing 
their time and energy to our program. That help is much appreciated by 
those who are responsible for the management details of accreditation of 
secondary schools. 

Although the program says that the meeting at 7:30 p.m. in the Rut- 
land Room is for chairmen and experienced members of visiting committees, 
we hope that anyone interested in the work of evaluating secondary schools 
in this area will feel free to attend. 
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POLICY CONSIDERATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


EWALD B. NYQUIST 





I am first going to give you a report leading up to six proposals for 
adoption at this convention. Then if there is time I will give my annual 
report as Chairman of this Commission. 

When I became Chairman I was instructed privately by my predecessor, 
Mr. Smiley, now President of the Association, that during my first year as 
Chairman I had the privilege of being stupid, and after that it was optional. 

I have since learned what he meant. He meant several things. He 
meant that all one had to do with your able Commision was to follow out 
in front. He meant also that there were only two qualifications for being 
Chairman of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. The first 
is that one must always have more answers than questions. The second is 
that while one may be frequently in error one must never be in doubt. 

I shall in making my presentation to you amply demonstrate these 
talents which I am confident Mr. Smiley and your Commission members 
would say have found their highest development in the present Chairman. 

The most important privilege I have ever had is the one accorded me 
now which obligates me on behalf of your Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education to place before you for your approval at this convention 
six important policy considerations which, if adopted, will provide the 
general framework within which your Commission and all higher institu- 
tions in this territory interested in this society will operate for the next 
decade. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, may I call your attention, first 
of all, as a matter of form, to the constitutional provision of this Associa- 
tion which requires this appearance before you on this important subject. 
By-law 1(a) of our constitution stipulates that one of the duties of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education is “to recommend to the 
Association from time to time such changes in its standards for the accred- 
itation of institutions of higher education as may be desirable, especially 
such modifications as will keep the standards in harmony with generally 
accepted standards for institutions of higher education and promote con- 
sistent growth in the educational usefulness of member institutions.” 

Your Commission historically has regarded the word “standards” in 
the constitutional provision quoted as including major policy considerations 
which affect the procedures and practices of the Commission, and hence 
the usefulness and meaningfulness of the specific criteria by which colleges 
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and universities are evaluated for membership and maintenance of member- 
ship in this Association. 

Let me recall for you, too, in order to put this program into historical 
focus, that in 1946 this Association on the suggestion of your Commission 
adopted the policies under which the Commission has been operating since 
that time. The proposals included a re-evaluation cycle for all member in- 
stitutions, and that cycle comes to an end next year, 1958, when a remain- 
ing handful of member institutions will be re-evaluated. Thus, your Com- 
mission needs well in advance of 1959 a new mandate from the membership 
of this Association. 

The policy proposals have been distributed to the colleges and univer- 
sities by mail. Others are available here for distribution. Before I ask that 
they be passed out to you, I think it best to review a little of the history of 
your Commission which will help all of us understand the proposals we have 
in mind. 

The whole process leading to accreditation in the Middle States Asso- 
ciation began almost exactly forty years ago. Adam LeRoy Jones, Professor 
of Philosophy at Columbia and Director of Admissions at that institution, 
made the motion on November 30, 1917 which established a Committee 
on Standardization of Colleges. Two years later the minutes show it as the 
Commission on Higher Education. 

The first concern of your Commission in those days was to establish 
and maintain minimum standards for higher education. The standards were 
quantitative, formal, inflexible, and offered neither incentive nor oppor- 
tunity for experimentation and research in higher education. Too often the 
quantitative minima became the maxima to be lived up to by many institu- 
tions. The standards, too, dealt most often with areas like library, finance, 
facilities, organization, student personnel, and so on, as entities of interest 
in themselves without reference to the main purpose of an institution. They 
were not generally thought of as subordinate in interest to and supportive 
of the intellectual life of an institution. Admittedly, they were considered 
as probable correlates of competence. Above all, they were easy to identify 
and appraise. 

Later, and until 1946, the Commission revised its standards and policies 
significantly. Such concepts as the following were introduced, though not 
wholly practiced: 

1. Accreditation of an institution in terms of its attainment of its 
purpose. 

2. Accreditation in terms of means and norms rather than of minima. 

3. Examination of an institution as a whole and of its entire corporate 
behavior rather than of some distinctive part like the Liberal Arts college. 
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In 1946 additional new policies were adopted. These included: 

1. Re-evaluation of member institutions not only to stimulate the 
improvement of accredited institutions, but also to provide data and ex- 
periences which could be applied to other institutions. 


2. A ten-year period in which to complete re-evaluation of all member 
institutions. 

3. Evaluation conducted by a team of evaluators drawn from the mem- 
bership of the Association with benefits to the evaluators and to the Asso- 
ciation’s membership through the process of cross-pollination. 

4, The establishment of criteria for evaluation stated qualitatively and 
under headings of purposes and objectives, program, organization, resources, 
and outcomes. 

5. The development of a questionnaire by an institution preceding an 
evaluation which called for data and information. It permitted but not 
particularly stimulated self-evaluation. 

These general policies have undergone extensive refinement since 1946. 
So extensive has the refinement been, however, that what we have today 
somehow differs in more than degree from what was contemplated earlier. 

Thus, I wish to enunciate clearly the principle which has been opera- 
tive in your Commission’s affairs since 1921: It is the principle of evolu- 
tionary, not revolutionary, development. Gradual adjustments based on 
sound premises and experience, not wholesale radical departures founded 
alone on Cloud 99 speculations, have characterized your Commission’s de- 
velopment. In short, the record is one of continual progress. 

Since 1946 and before 1954 several things happened which led to 
additional changes. 

1. A do-it-yourself attitude and technique set in during the post-war 
years in higher education. More seriously, on the basis that improvement 
which comes from within is more virtuous than that which is compelled 
or suggested from without, self-evaluation became a popular means of 
making change or of reaffirming old truths. 

The Middle States Association had much to do with promoting this 
valuable means of analysis. The context giving form to its inception was 
probably created from the post-war “agonizing reappraisal” of the very 
purpose of higher education; the impingement of management-labor con- 
cepts and methods of industrial organization and administration on higher 
education; wholesale curricular revision and experimentation; the need for 
new departures in financial support and development; spectacular advances 
in the accumulation and application of new knowledge; and the anticipation 
of vast college population growth. 
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Whatever the causes, higher education has put more emphasis on 
introspection and soul-searching in this last decade than in most comparable 
periods. 

This emphasis has been reflected in the Commission’s policies and 
practices. In 1946 self-evaluation as a part of the process of accrediting and 
re-affirmation of accreditation was considered as only permissive and as an 
anticipated by-product of the entire procedure. 

In 1946, when new departures were being proposed, in answer to the 
question from the floor if colleges and universities were to be permitted 
to do a self-evaluation before they were visited, Frank H. Bowles, former 
Chairman of this Commission, answered as follows: 

‘That opportunity is always open. We should hope that it would be 
done. That is one of the reasons for making available an inspection schedule 
well in advance.” 

Today, while self-evaluation is still permissive, the Commission places 
a heavy emphasis on the process as one of the most important parts of our 
procedures, if not the most important. Our documents make it almost im- 
possible for an institution to avoid self-analysis, in one form or another. 

2. The second change which has taken place during the last ten years 
has been the reorganization of the Commission itself in several aspects. 
Since 1946 the membership of the Commission has increased from twelve 
to fifteen. An Executive Committee was created to enable the Commission to 
conduct its work efficiently. An Executive Secretary was employed in order 
to cope with mounting responsibilities and, again, to enable the Commis- 
sion to interpret its function to its constituents more effectively, and to 
achieve in greater measure its purpose to improve higher education. 

3. Thirdly, accrediting at large came in for national and concentrated 
attention. Also, the Association of American Universities abandoned its 
accrediting program. Numerous opportunities arose for cooperative effort 
with other accrediting agencies and agencies concerned with accrediting 
and required considerable involvement of the Commission’s personnel. One 
consequence has been formalized agreements with several professional ac- 
crediting agencies which provide for mutual exchange of confidential infor- 
mation, collaboration in evaluations, and common questionnaires when 
practicable. Another important result is that regional accrediting agencies 
have emerged as the important nucleus for all other accrediting activity. 

4. A fourth change has been in the criteria defining eligibility of an 
institution for an evaluation and hence membership in the Association. In 
1921, when Middle States accrediting began, only four-year Liberal Arts 
colleges were qualified. Gradually, other types of institutions were included: 
engineering institutions in 1927, classicial junior colleges in 1932, and 
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teachers colleges in 1937. It was not until the 1940's that any institution 
with a program containing two years of Liberal Arts was considered eligible. 
In 1954, on the basis that the Association existed to assist and improve 
higher education at large, the Commission moved to include all other pro- 
fessional, technical and specialized institutions at the level of higher edu- 
cation so long as their programs provided, emphasized or rested upon liberal 
(general) education. Thus was the last quantitative criterion of the Com- 
mission eliminated and thus, too, was the burden of the Commission in- 
creased. 

5. A fifth change which has occurred in the last decade has been the 
basis of support for the Commission’s operations. In 1952 the dues were 
changed from $40 and $15 for four-year institutions and junior colleges, 
respectively, to the following scale: $50 for junior colleges, $100 for col- 
leges and universities with a total enrollment of 1,000 and under, and $150 
for institutions with an enrollment of over 1,000. We have lived within 
our income. 

6. A final change which has occurred in the last decade has been in- 
creased communication from the Commission to its membership through 
various means. Perhaps more needs to be done in this connection by the 
Commission. I wish only to report that substantial improvements have been 
made over the years. 

The foregoing review was deliberately restricted to the period 1946- 
1954. In 1954, looking towards the completion of the first cycle of re-evalu- 
ation in 1958, the Commission adopted a proposal for a self-evaluation of 
its own policies and practices which would involve representatives of the 
membership. There are several parts to this process of self-analysis: 

1. We have been successful in formalizing many of the Commission's 
policies and procedures and in publishing them. 

2. Fuller development of the plan envisaged in 1946 has been ac- 
complished, calling for published documents embodying good standards 
and practices in the main areas of any institution’s operations. 

3. The provision for increased consultative services to our membership. 

4. Improved organization of the Commission to enable it to conduct 
its work efficiently. Formed were two important standing advisory commit- 
tees: (a) a Committee on Follow-Up Activities which assists the Commis- 
sion in analyzing reports of progress from our member institutions; and (b) 
a Commitee on Evaluation Reports which, again, assists the Commission in 
reviewing evaluation reports submitted by our visiting committees. 

5. An annual meeting of the membership was devoted to a program 
soliciting suggestions for improvement of the main policies governing the 
Commission’s work. I can report here that the membership in 1954 had no 
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serious criticism of the way the Commission has been operating. Preferential 
votes for reconsidering the idea of re-evaluating member institutions and the 
ten-year re-evaluation cycle were fewest of all. The areas which received 
the heaviest indication of concern were cooperative relationships with spe- 
cialized accrediting agencies, research and continued development of self- 
evaluation techniques and our questionnaires. 

6. At our annual meetings we have attempted to introduce workshops 
in order to create greater uniformity in the procedures of committee evalu- 
ation and to create greater understanding amongst our constituency of our 
various policies and practices. 

7. Finally, I should report that our questionnaires have been reviewed 
often and substantial changes made for the purpose of stimulating self- 
evaluation more than simple reporting of facts out of context. 

In 1954 the Commission resolved that there should be held a confer- 
ence which would involve a number of our constituents in order to review 
our accrediting policies and practices. A two-day meeting was held last June 
with about thirty college and university representatives in attendance. This 
conference was one of the best I have ever had the privilege of attending. 
It was stimulating. We worked hard. Everyone stayed through to the final 
moment. This Association has a deep obligation to this group. 

This meeting was not characterized by an “exuberant boundlessness,” 
so often associated with groups of people who cannot make up their minds 
or who have been hand-picked in advance to come out with a pre-determined 
conclusion without criticism. 

It was not an organized “lovey-dovey” session. Full candor without 
rancor was the order of the day. We explored every aspect of the Com- 
mission’s development and its present policies and practices. A spate of 
suggestions for improvement was made. We negotiated every back alley 
and broad boulevard for new ideas. 

H. L. Mencken once described research as reminiscent of a hound-dog 
sniffing tremendously at an infinite series of rat-holes. Thus I am reminded 
of this group’s activities. 

Subsequently, a special meeting of the Commission’s Executive Com- 
mittee was held during last summer in order to digest the results of the 
June conference. In September a special full meeting of the Commission 
was held. The product of this long process of involvement and screening 
is now in your hands. 

In addressing this conference I suggested to the group that its dis- 
cussion could range in the extreme from the possibility of abolishing our 
accrediting function to the one of re-affirming and retaining intact our 
present practices. 
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In these proposals and the narrative accompanying them you will rec- 
ognize certain ideas, principles and postures. 

1. Accrediting can be defined as the formal recognition of an insti- 
tution based on an analysis of the merits of its operations. More important, 
however, the single function of your Commission is to help improve the 
quality of higher education in this region. Our viewpoint is that accredita- 
tion is simply a means to that end. It is not important of itself, but only 
as a stimulus to institutional improvement and as a recognition of sound 
achievement by those who are in the best position to assess it — mature, 
experienced colleagues. 

The concern of the Commission, therefore, is not to restrict the ac- 
credited list, but to enlarge it by doing everything possible to aid institutions 
to become worthy of inclusion in it. But since the Commission is responsible 
for accreditation it must handle it honestly. It is determined at the same 
time to use it as a constructive force. 

We have two concerns in handling accreditation and its attendant proc- 
esses. The first and most important is the institutional-self towards which 
the process of self-evaluation and evaluation is directed. There is also the 
group-self, comprised of the community of institutions which has its own 
functions of creating standards, disciplining itself, and cross-fertilizing its 
members’ thinking. 

2. The Commission is a creature of our colleges and universities. As 
such, it must be responsive to the wishes of the membership. 

3. The Middle States Association is a form of voluntary cooperation 
and self-government. As such, this accrediting agency, typical of others, 
is an American phenomenon, a necessary adjunct to our educational effort, 
and, probably, in combined terms of diversity, quantity and general com- 
petence of member institutions, unmatched. 

Loosely controlled by local boards of governance, colleges and univer- 
sities have a great deal of freedom, but this freedom is not just “plain free- 
dom, period,” meaning that colleges can do as they please. Freedom with- 
out values only “creates latitude for error” as someone has pointed out. 

In order to exercise the freedom granted to colleges and universities, 
and conversely in order not to lose control to outside authority, colleges 
and universities banded together in various ways to form accrediting socie- 
ties. In substitution for external restraint and to show their appreciation of 
the responsibilities of liberty, colleges themselves provided various forms 
of self-control in order to ensure that at least minimum standards of aca- 
demic performance would be maintained and in order to assure the public 
and each other that colleges could be trusted with the liberty granted to 
them to work out their own destinies and to achieve educational maturity 
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and competence. This, then, can be conceived of as a public responsibility. 

Accrediting, as I see it then, is designed in part to help some institu- 
tions accelerate the process by which they achieve maturity and maintain 
competence; for others it is a matter of making better institutions already 
adjudged to be good. 

4. Highly competent institutions may question the necessity for ac- 
crediting, at least insofar as it pertains to them. The attitude of the Com- 
mission is that the best of our institutions, if only on a noblesse oblige basis, 
are obligated through this additional Middle States means to reveal standards 
and procedures for distinguished work, thereby performing a service to the 
whole community of higher education. On the other hand, the Commission 
has had a few occasions, often invited, to challenge the contentments of 
high competence. Also, as Frank Bowles once said, there are many splendid 
institutions within this Association which by reason of both isolation and 
self-content sometimes fail to do the work of which they are capable. 

5. We know with ample evidence that a goodly number of our higher 
institutions have achieved notable maturity and competence and have con- 
sistently exercised a responsibility in discharging their obligations as educa- 
tional institutions. These institutions exhibit the most consistent self-control 
and demonstrate the deepest insight into the aim and achievement of their 
own existence. 

We also know that while some of our member institutions maintain 
adequate standards they are still not able to perform, without extensive 
assistance, a satisfactory self-evaluation of their own purposes and affairs, 
have less sharply defined goals, or fall too short still of attaining the aims 
they have. These, then, are not as mature and competent as the others. Our 
procedures should take fuller account of these differences. 

6. The history of accrediting shows its large concern with easily iden- 
tifiable operations within an institution which are largely administrative 
in character. Your Commission proposes that we must increasingly, and 
more than in the past, concentrate on evaluating instruction rather than 
administration. 

7. Finally, in trying to identify a span of time in which it seemed 
appropriate to review all institutions, we are convinced that a period of 
ten years, particularly in these days of trial, trouble and rapid change, is 
the most which should elapse. After all, a single institution receives the 
impact, or vice versa, of two different chief executive officers during that 
period. 

And now I shall read through with you the Commission’s proposals. 

Ten years ago the Middle States Association decided that an expanded 
program of institutional evaluation promised to be so useful to the insti- 
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tution concerned that every member college and university should have the 
benefit of it. You voted to instruct the Commission to send visiting teams 
to all our institutions. 

The first cycle of that program will be virtually completed by the end 
of this academic year. Your Commission comes before you now to report 
on the experiment and to request your instructions as to continuing this 
work. 

(a) With respect to non-member institutions: 

Use of the evaluation process in determining initial accreditation is 
a separate question. There seems to be no problem here. It has enabled the 
Commission to be fair and discerning in judgment, and there is convincing 
evidence that every institution involved has been helped in the process. Your 
Commission therefore proposed: 

Recommendation 1 concerning applicants for membership: That initial 
Middle States membership and accreditation continue to be based on insti- 
tutional evaluations as heretofore. 


(b) With respect to member institutions: 


Reaffirmation of accreditation has been linked with re-evaluation for 
member institutions and has given it point and urgency, but the purpose 
of the program is more important than that. It is primarily designed to 
promote “the improvement of educational programs and facilities and the 
broadening of educational opportunity” which is the Commission’s only 
reason for being. Accreditation is one of the means the Commission uses 
to that end. The real significance of a Middle States evaluation is its power 
to stimulate, organize and give objectivity to the kind of self-criticism and 
constructive planning which leads to better understanding, broader vision, 
more informed educational policy and sounder teaching. 

Approval of your Commission’s work for the past ten years and en- 
dorsement of its plans for the future ought, therefore, to depend upon your 
judgment as to their value to your own institution, to other institutions, 
and to the Association at-large. 

Your Commission believes that the re-evaluation program has proved 
its worth. The great majority of the colleges and universities have themselves 
said so. The specialized accrediting agencies with which we cooperate say 
so repeatedly. A searching two-day review in June by some thirty of the 
people who know most about it, all of whose institutions have been re- 
visited during this cycle, supported the Commission’s view. 

This group’s conclusion was that the re-evaluation process has made 
an important contribution to the welfare of our member institutions, and 
can do so in the future. No substitute has been proposed which promises 
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more. The work of the specialized agencies has been co-ordinated to common 
advantage through an interlocking time schedule. 

Therefore your Commission offers: Recommendation 2 concerning 
member institutions: That the policy of periodic re-evaluation of member 
institutions, normally at ten-year intervals, be continued. 

Recommendation 3 concerning joint evaluations: That the policy of 
cooperating with recognized accrediting agencies of specialized interest be 
reaffirmed. 


(c) With respect to procedures: 


Evaluation procedures are still developing as the Commission’s ex- 
perience grows. There has been steady progress toward an orientation of 
the evaluation process to the institution’s own welfare instead of to ac- 
creditation or the Commission. Our team members are learning to think 
of themselves as colleagues rather than inspectors of the institution. They 
are gaining skill in the practical application of evaluative judgment, while 
the Commission is learning how to select and train people to use evaluative 
judgment properly. There is increasing realization that primary attention 
in an evaluation should be focused on instruction and research. 

Believing that these emerging concepts are sound, your Commission 
solicits your approval of a yet more experimental attitude, not looking toward 
radical change but toward the kind of evolutionary improvement which has 
characterized the past ten years. 

However, the standard process may be modified or adapted to particu- 
lar institutions, the Commission finds two features so fruitful that they 
should not be omitted: emphasis on self-evaluation, and the exchange of 
views and experience through personal visitation. But the nature or scope 
of the self-evaluation might be altered from time to time. Its weight might 
be shifted in one direction or another, or in unusual circumstances it might 
be concentrated on two or three central problems and their ramifications. 
The Middle States self-evaluation might well be combined with or take 
advantage of other institutional studies or surveys, as has already been done 
in a few instances, or special questionnaires might be developed to fit spe- 
cial conditions. 

Furthermore, the principle of personal visits should be retained, but 
it may sometimes be desirable to modify the procedure, purpose or timing 
of the interchange. It might be by fewer or more people or by a specialized 
team, or by fewer people for a longer time, or it might involve divided or 
return visits, or it might conceivably include travel by the personnel of 
the institution as well as visits to them. But there should be personal con- 
tact of some kind for its stimulating effect on the host institution as well 
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as to the visitors, and for the service each institution thereby renders to 
higher education in helping define and illustrate the characteristics of ex- 
cellence. 

There are, of course, minor variables also, some of which are already 
in use: shortening or lengthening the time interval between evaluations, 
using a substantial proportion of non-Middle States personnel for very spe- 
cialized programs, special emphasis in the preparation and in the report, 
even special evaluations for particular purposes. 

Your Commission does not plan to create a new pattern for each 
evaluation. Not only would time forbid that, but the procedures which are 
now emerging appear serviceable in most instances. The Commission 
usually would expect no significant deviation from standard practice. Never- 
theless it is convinced that continued evolution holds greater promise than 
either radical change or a preoccupation with consistency. Therefore, your 
Commission offers: 

Recommendation 4 concerning flexibility of procedure: That the prin- 
ciple that evaluation should be oriented to the institution and its welfare 
be reaffirmed, and therefore that the Commission be free to adapt the re- 
evaluation process to the interest of the institution when it seems desirable 
to the Commission to do so, retaining, however, the principles of self-evalu- 
ation and personal visitation. 

(d) With respect to primary emphasis: 

Accreditation moves historically from quantitative to qualitative 
grounds, and from organizational patterns and physical resources to the 
relation between teacher and learner. Your Commission’s work illustrates 
this progression. Administrative and financial problems are still prominent 
in many a college and university, but it is easier to identify them than it 
used to be, and there is a growing body of accepted good practice, which 
this Association has helped create, to aid in meeting them. 

Nevertheless, the Commission has always known that the organization, 
administration, services, and resources of an institution are important only 
insofar as they facilitate the discovery and dissemination of knowledge. If 
the institution’s primary reason for existence is to bring about a favorable 
environment for learning and understanding, this is where its effectiveness 
needs to be tested. All the other aspects of its life should be examined from 
the standpoint of their bearing upon teaching, learning and the increase 
of knowledge. 

This is easier to say than to do. Yet your Commission is committed 
to it and has made some progress in exploring the problem. The search for 
better ways to assess and strengthen our institutions’ service to the minds 
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of their students should be the Association’s chief project in the next decade. 
Therefore the Commission offers: 

Recommendation 5 concerning teaching and learning: That primary 
attention in evaluations be given increasingly to the intellectual work of 
the institution. 


(e) Other projects: 


Evaluation and accreditation receive more notices than any of your 
Commission’s other activities, and they engross much of its time. Never- 
theless, they are only a means to an end. The Commission’s object is to 
serve our institutions of higher education in as many ways as time and 
finances permit. 

One of the projects to which the Commission has given attention lately 
has been the preparation and publication of descriptions of good academic 
practice. Examples include statements on the functions of boards of trustees, 
the status of women in institutions of higher edcuation, master’s degree pro- 
grams, inter-collegiate athletics, general education in specialized curriculums, 
and the evaluation of libraries. Such documents have been well received 
and have had a constructive influence. Producing them is slow work be- 
cause each one must grow out of experience and there is much competition 
for the time it takes to write, criticize and edit. 

Your Commission intends to continue its work in this area, and will be 
glad to know of other services it might reasonably perform. Hence: 

Recommendation 6 concerning other projects of the Commission: That 
the Commission continue, as its means permit, such services as its analyses 
of the characteristics which make for excellence in higher education and its 
publication of descriptions of good educational practice. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the recent paraphrased words of the President 
of the University of Pennsylvania, these proposals, if they meet with your 
approval, will “translate yesterday's usefulness into effectiveness for tomor- 


” 


row. 


May I suggest, too, in the recent words of the President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “to change is to progress; to resist change is to bear 
Witness to the virtues of what we already have.” 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education, I move the acceptance of these six proposals. 

PRESIDENT SMILEY: Is there a second to that motion? 

(The motion was duly seconded.) 

PRESIDENT SMILEY: Do you wish to handle the six proposals with 
the one motion, or do you wish to consider them seriatim? Unless there is 
request for individual action on each of the recommendations, unless there 
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are questions to be addressed to the Commission or its officers, I will call 
for a vote on the six proposals of the Commission. 


FATHER ROONEY: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Dr. Nyquist a question? 

Under “c” on page 2, Dr. Nyquist, concerning the last sentence of that 
first paragraph, which reads: “There is increasing realization that primary 
attention in an evaluation should be focused on instruction and research.” 
Should that be somewhat modified according to the objectives of the institu- 
tion? 

I suppose or I presume we are giving general approval to your statement 
in voting. Is that not so? 

Dr. Nyquist: It certainly was not intended that every institution shall 
be dedicated to research. We use the phrase “intellectual life of an institu- 
tion.” If it includes research as one of its objectives and programs, that, of 
course, is important. Perhaps “and/or research” would be better. 

PREISDENT SMILEY: Does that answer your question, Father Rooney? 


FATHER ROONEY: I think so. I thought the committee editing this 
thing might want to clarify that point. 

I have one other point that I would like to clarify, and it is regarding 
the third paragraph in that section, which begins: “However the standard 
process may be modified or adapted to particular institutions... .” I am 
sure that you do not mean (but some people might possibly read into your 
paragraph as well as into the resolution that follows the paragraph) the idea 
that we are changing our process of evaluating. In other words, we evaluate 
an entire institution, isn’t that right? 

Dr. NYQUIST: That is correct. 


FATHER ROONEY: And in giving an approval for an institution, you 
approve the whole institution and not the various parts. Now, if we were 
to concentrate in the evaluation on one or two points, as you suggest here 
we might on occasion, that would not prevent us, prevent the Commission 
or prevent the Middle States Association from really looking at the institu- 
tion as a whole, is that right? 

Dr. NYQUIST: It is an all or nothing proposition in an evaluation and 
accreditation. The references here are simply to procedure in the conduct 
of a self-evaluation and in an evaluation. 

We have discovered some institutions are continually in the process of 
self-evaluation. One institution I know received a half million dollars for 
the purpose of self-evaluation over a period of years. If the time for the 
conduct of a re-evaluation coincides with such a project why should not the 
Commission alter its procedures to take account of the work that has already 
been done rather than suggest a kind of standard questionnaire reply? 
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This is the kind of variation which will occur, but the accreditation or 
re-affirmation will always apply to the whole institution. 

FATHER ROONEY: In other words, suppose, for example, for some rea- 
son which appears good to the Commission (and obviously can happen) an 
institution had been weak, let us say, in its library, its finances or adminis- 
tration, or whatever it is, on the evaluation by the Commission you decided 
to concentrate your effort on that one phase of the institution. That would 
not prevent you from looking at the institution as a whole and evaluating 
the whole institution, is that right? 

Dr. Nyquist: You have the correct understanding. 

FATHER ROONEY: I was afraid it might possibly be misunderstood. 

PRESIDENT SMILEY: Are there other questions? 

(The motion was duly put and carried.) 





REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


EWALD B. NYQUIST 





This is the annual report for 1957 of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education. 

Dog days, when I was a child in the midwest, came in the month of 
August. For everyone these days in another sense came in the fall this year 
and perhaps happily so for higher education. 

Though it is a sad comment indeed on the American people, and even 
on ourselves as educators, it has taken the efforts of the intelligent rascals 
and the educated devils of a foreign nation to enable the American people 
to make the discovery that our colleges and universities are the indispensable 
source for providing the knowledge and the manpower, educated at the 
highest levels of competence, requisite to maintaining our social, cultural 
and economic advances and carrying out our political aspirations. 

Perhaps the happy consequence of these foreign satellites is that our 
citizens will for the first time see a direct and vital relationship between 
international success and our society's welfare in general, and the need for 
the highest level of support of our colleges and universities. This relationship, 
in short, can be summed up in a phrase: What can happen to a dog happens 
first in an institution of higher learning. 

Annually on this platform I have commented about the increased rate 
at which we live our academic lives. It is clear to all of us now, I hope, 
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that the accelerated pace at which the unknown has become the known, the 
rapidity with which knowledge accumulates and becomes obsolete, and the 
ingenious success with which practical application of new knowledge is made 
in our affairs surely account for most of our distress and order our everyday 
lives. It is no wonder that the Air Force has adopted as its motto “If it works 
it’s obsolete.” 

Have you noticed lately that higher education is losing its sense of 
humor? Ladies and gentlemen, our slips are not showing; and the more sober 
we become, the more meetings we call and go to. I even miss in our regularly 
assembled grim battalions the sometimes corrosive self-disdain which has 
typically prompted American educators to define themselves with cynical 
wit and humor. It has taken a musician recently to come up with the defini- 
tion that a specialist is a person who does everything else worse. 

Laughter and a wise man are the only things I know which create last- 
ing perspective and which ensure that we as administrators do not spend 
all our time on what is urgent rather than on what is important. 

Friendship was once defined by George Santayana as an agreement in 
madness. The friendly pact of agreeable madness known as the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education has spent a busy year; in fact, I think 
the busiest year in the last ten. 


1. The Secretary, Father McGinley, has already reported to you the 
results of actions taken by the Commission since last we foregathered. May 
I report to you that the membership of colleges and universities now totals 
the exciting number of 250. To give you an indication of the growth in 
the membership of the Association let me state that in 1921 there were 60 
charter members. From 1921 to 1931 the membership increased 75%. From 
1931 to 1941 the increase was about 35% and the same increase of 35% 
occurred between 1941 and 1951. Since 1951, six years, the increase has 
been 30%. It looks as if this decade through 1961 will provide the largest 
increase in the membership since the first decade. 


2. May I add that our schedule for evaluating institutions is full through 
1959. 1960 is the earliest opportunity for any unscheduled unaccredited 
institution to be placed on our list. That may seem a long time away for 
some, but it is not without insight that I say that any institution which is 
not now accredited and which is not yet on our list of evaluations probably 
needs at least two years to study its own situation and to get in shape to 
entertain a visiting committee. 


3. A year ago, you will remember, we were especially preoccupied with 
teacher education and the claims of a national group of specialized interest 
in this field, NCATE, for status, recognition and cooperative effort with us. 
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Among other things last year you directed the Commission to follow some 
basic principles and policies which had been advanced for your considera- 
tion; and you directed the Commission to participate, as suggested by the 
National Commission on Accrediting, in the selection of institutional repre- 
sentatives to serve on the Council of NCATE. 

Happily I can report that all of this has been accomplished. A working 
agreement has been established with NCATE. It is ve.y similar to those 
we have effected with all other professional accrediting groups. I shall not 
read this formal agreement here, but shall insist it be recorded in the printed 
record of these proceedings. It is available as Document No. 2.51, produced 
and distributed by your Commission, and is entitled: “Joint Evaluation of 
Programs of Teacher Education, Upon Request of the Institution Concerned, 
by the Middle States Association and the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education.” 


The Document follows: 


The Middle States Association and the National Council for Accre- 
ditation of Teacher Education, accepting a common responsibility, seek- 
opportunities to cooperate in the improvement of programs and facili- 
ties for the preparation of elementary and secondary school teachers. 

When requested to do so by the institution concerned, the two 
agencies conduct joint evaluations of teacher education programs under 
the principles and procedures which govern Middle States cooperation 
with other specialized agencies. In these instances they form a single 
evaluation team under a Middle States chairman, use common materials, 
exchange all relevant information, communicate their findings and rec- 
ommendations to each other, prepare one report for the institution, and 
join when practicable in assistance and follow-up activities. As in all 
Middle States evaluations, the State Education Department also is invited 
to designate a representative for membership in the team. 

NCATE normally visits Middle States member institutions only 
through joint evaluations. Both agencies encourage planning to this 
effect. When an institution desires a separate evaluation by NCATE 
the agencies confer and MSA may name one member of the team who 
will report also to MSA. When an institution does not request NCATE 
participation in a Middle States evaluation, the Association covers teacher 
education with its own evaluators and requests reports of progress when 
weaknesses are found, as in any other field. 

Each agency acts independently on accreditation. NCATE requires 
that Middle States accreditation precede its own. 


Middle States evaluations involve and Middle States accreditation 
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always covers every part and aspect of an institution’s work, including 
its specialized and professional schools and programs. NCATE relies 
on MSA for appraisal of institutional excellence and resources and of the 
competence of instruction in general and special subject fields, which 
necessarily concern both agencies. MSA relies on the NCATE evalua- 
tors for appraisal of the teacher education program. The preparatory 
self-evaluation is based on the Middle States Part B Questionnaire Guide 
plus a special NCATE supplement. The published Standards of the 
National Council on Accreditation of Teacher Education are the basis 
for NCATE accreditation. 

The Middle States Association takes responsibility in joint evalua- 
tions for considering the institution’s objectives as they provide for and 
bear upon teacher education, organization and administration, the 
over-all program including general education and subject matter fields, 
faculty strength and quality of instruction, faculty personnel policies and 
student personnel services, physical facilities, financial stability, and 
the relation of teacher education to the institution’s other programs. 
NCATE is responsible for the evaluation of teacher education within 
this testing, including the clarity and suitability of its objectives, the 
sequences and quality of its professional education courses, the pattern 
of academic courses in the teacher education curricula, the qualifications 
of the professional education faculty, library and other facilities and 
resources to support teacher education, and the effectiveness of the 
provisions for professional laboratory experience. 

MSA arranges the timing and details for joint evaluations, assembles 
the complete set of materials for each visitor, and handles expense 
accounts. Two teacher education evaluators are normally used in joint 
visits, but more may be used for large and complex units or at the request 
of the institution. After MSA and NCATE have agreed on the number, 
NCATE proposes a longer list of names for MSA approval. NCATE 
presents those which MSA clears to the institution for its reaction, and 
designates the particular members of the team for teacher education 
from among those approved by both MSA and the institution. 

The teacher education evaluators participate in the preparation of 
the general report to the institution, and make such special reports as 
NCATE requests for itself. 

The Middle States Association and the National Council for Accre- 
ditation of Teacher Education will review their cooperative principles 
and practices not later than January 1, 1960. 

Last January I met with representatives of other regional accrediting 


groups and we selected three institutional representatives to be regular mem- 
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bers of the NCATE. These three were: Edward S. Noyes, Associate Profes- 
sor of English at Yale University; Father Albert A. Lemieux, President of 
Seattle University and Chairman of the Commission on Higher Institutions 
of the Northwest Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; Frank R. 
Kille, Dean, Carleton College and Chairman of the Commission on Higher 
Institutions of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

May I be forgiven for a personal situational reference by stating that Mr. 
Kille has recently been appointed by the State Education Department of 
New York as the new Associate Commissioner for Higher and Professional 
Education. 

I shall report to you at a later date the Commission’s further intentions 
with respect to the establishment of a Committee on Teacher Education as 
you also directed us to do last year. 


4. Speaking of the National Commission on Accrediting, I mentioned 
last year that I would report subsequently to you on the invitation of that 
body to the six regional accrediting agencies to join in a discussion for the 
purpose of establishing closer working relationships. As a result, it is now 
a standing policy of the National Commission on Accrediting to have rep- 
resentatives of the six regional accrediting agencies meet annually with it 
for the purpose of mutual encouragement and benefit. 


Finally, I should report that your Commission was represented at a 
conference called last June by the National Commission for the purpose of 
promoting enhanced relationships and improvement among all accrediting 
groups. Your Commission is, furthermore, assisting the National Commis- 
sion in reviewing accrediting questionnaires for reasons which are probably 
obvious to you. 


5. Talking about questionnaires reminds me that for the second time 
in three years your Commission has intensively reviewed its own devilish 
instruments for probing into your affairs. Three years ago we made a whole- 
sale revision and we now have done so again for the purpose of improving 
penetrating self-analysis. Institutions evaluated in 1959 will be able to use 
the revised forms. 


6. During this past year your Commission also produced three other 
significant documents. The first of these I projected last year at this meeting. 
We have issued Document No. 4.10 entitled “Functions of Boards of Trus- 
tees in Higher Education.” This is one of the most needed and most influen- 
tial documents ever issued by your Commission. If you have not done so, 
I suggest you write to the Commission’s Executive Secretary for enough 
copies to distribute to the several members of your board of governance, 
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no matter what the competence of and your own working relationships with 
your Board of Trustees. This document is a dilly, if I may use that word 
in this situation. 

The second document we have published is entitled “Women in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education.” The Commission has long been concerned with 
women’s education and the equity with which women students and faculty 
should be treated in our higher institutions. 

It is a happy coincidence but adequate proof of and testimony to the 
Commission’s perspicacity that in the year when the Commission had in its 
memberhip the fewest number of women it has had for some years a signifi- 
cant document on women and women’s education was produced. 


May I suggest facetiously that the Commission seems to overcompen- 
sate for the comparative absence of human representation of the very thing 
on whose behalf it produces extra effort. 


The third document is our best effort yet on the subject of “Evaluation 
of Libraries.” 


Additional documents will be produced from time to time on important 
matters of concern to our higher institutions. 

7. The Commission has conducted three evaluations this fall, including 
two large universities. Within a few months a total of 22 other institutions 
will be evaluated. This total includes 12 non-member institutions. Tomorrow 
we shall consider 10 reports of progress from member institutions and next 
April we have scheduled 26 such reports. I give you these figures merely to 
show you that we are spending your money—if not wisely—at least by seeing 
to it that we are fully preoccupied. 

I am reminded perversely of a recent delightful book whose title comes 
from the typical conversation between a mother and her little boy. The title 
is: “Where have you been?” “Out.” “What did you do?” “Nothing.” 

8. Now I wish to dwell on a most important conference which took 
place on November 1. It has seemed for some time to your Commission 
that we might well sponsor a conference on two-year education which would 
bring together all junior colleges in our territory, whether or not they were 
members of this Association. 

We held this conference for several reasons. There is no doubt about 
it, for instance, that two-year institutions, junior colleges, community colleges 
—call them what you will—are expanding rapidly both in numbers, in size, 
and in their importance as a basic part of the structure of higher education 
in this country. A mutual exchange of information on this whole subject 
has proved highly beneficial. 
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Secondly, there seemed to be misunderstandings on the part of junior 
colleges, particularly those which were non-member institutions, as to the 
Commission’s attitude toward junior colleges. The Commission has, in short, 
been subject to a season of adversity, in that it has been suggested that your 
Commission has not been interested in junior colleges and their work, does 
not understand them, and is even antagonistic toward them. So another reason 
for calling the conference was for the purpose of achieving insights held in 
common and establishing helpful relationships. 

Finally, the conference provided an opportunity for the Commission to 
explain fully its policies, practices, and attitudes as these pertain to higher 
education generally and to junior colleges in particular. 

In short, ladies and gentlemen, this conference, while prompted in part 
by special considerations, was wholly constructive and consistent with the 
historical, constitutional mission of the Middle States Association: to advance 
the cause and competence of higher education, to create mutual understand- 
ing, and to promote mutual encouragement. 

The outcomes of the meeting, speaking on behalf of the Commission 
and for a great number of the participants who have communicated with me, 
were important and successful. It is with confidence that we can speak of 
a single community of higher education in this territory. 

On behalf of the Commission, I wish to thank publicly the participants 
in the program and particularly those junior college representatives who had 
a formal place in it. Without their helpful contributions, this meeting would 
not have been successful. 

May I suggest to all of you that junior colleges and other colleges and 
universities strive to build good working relationships with your neighbor- 
ing colleges. Inter-visitation is highly desirable. Accomplishments along these 
lines at the local level are sure to find an affinity with each other eventually 
and lead to the inevitable regional strength and unanimity we are all seeking. 


9. Finally, on this subject I want to report to you an action taken by 
your Commission last April and which wiil go into effect beginning with the 
new accredited list to be published next January. Over the years your Com- 
mission has taken alternately two actions, opposed in principle, with respect 
to the separate listing of different types of accredited higher institutions. 

In 1921 the first list of accredited institutions represented Liberal Arts 
colleges only. Later on, Engineering institutions were added, then junior 
colleges, teachers colleges, and, finally, all other specialized and technical and 
professional higher institutions. Engineering institutions and teachers colleges 
were once separately listed, but over the years were incorporated into the 
general list. There now remains the separate listing only of junior colleges. 
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The Commissions has voted to maintain, henceforth, only a single list of 
accredited institutions, listed alphabetically under the political subdivisions 
in which they have their location. 

We are concerned only with a single community of higher education 
and our accredited list should reflect that fact. The maintenance of separate 
lists sometimes creates the notion that the Commission operates with differ- 
ent criteria in mind for those institutions separately listed. Frequently there 
is even a misinterpretation that we have in our society a second-class citizen- 
ship. 

We wish to recognize the unity of higher education in this territory 
by maintaining a single list. The diversity of higher education need only 
be recognized in our policies and practices in evaluation. Problems of trans- 
fer and those of statistical recognition and functional identification, while 
once important functions served by categorized accrediting lists, are subject 
to easy solution by other means so readily available today. 

10. Before I close this report I want to discuss for a moment an aspect 
of the universally recognized predominant problem of the future in higher 
education. Last year I stressed the importance of planning ahead. This year 
may I suggest that all institutions in our territory and their faculties examine 
for themselves the extent of their share of the responsibility for providing 
enough and good enough faculty for the critical years ahead. Historically, 
and generally speaking, faculties have been notorious for their irresponsi- 
bility in self-perpetuation. 

A first duty of a profession is to perpetuate itself and to do so in 
numbers adequate to meet the demands for its services. And, as Henry 
Heald has said, “This is done by getting the best people into the profession, 
not by keeping them out.” 

Each institution has to assume some systematic and deliberate respon- 
sibility for identifying early in their college careers those students who evi- 
dence teaching talent, and to assist and motivate the students who have it 
to go on for graduate preparation and into post-secondary teaching careers. 
A recently announced Ford Foundation fellowship program is significant 
in this regard. I am confident that others like it will follow. 

Society has a heavy obligation to support our institutions and to regard 
our faculty in such ways as will fill the ranks of teaching profession with 
the best possible minds. But the colleges and universities themselves can help 
significantly, and I suggest that they do just that in greater numbers than 
have been characteristic of the past. 

May I call your attention to the seven-thirty meeting this evening 
which will be held in the West Room on the thirteenth floor. It will be a 
workshop conference for evaluation team members, but, of course, the 
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meeting is open to all who wish to attend and participate in the discussion. 
I am confident that institutional representatives will learn a great deal from 
the deliberations. 

Now I wish to close, as I always want to do, by thanking you for your 
continued confidence and by expressing my heartfelt appreciation to the 
members of your hard-working Commission, and to F. Taylor Jones, our 
superb Executive Secretary. Their loyalty and their devotion to purpose, 
their congeniality and their penetrating insights and, above all, their abiding 
sense of humor—their full custodianship of these virtues has made it once 
again an easy task to be their leader and to say: it’s been fun and thanks 
a lot. 

PRESIDENT SMILEY: Ladies and gentlemen, will you extend your Chair- 
man the personal privilege of thanking you as an organization and as in- 
dividuals for the privilege of working with you during this past year. And 
will you permit me also to express my personal thanks to the Secretary of 
the Association, to the Treasurer of the Association, to all members of the 
two Commissions, and to the members of the Executive Committee, who 
have taken the welfare of this institution so close to their own individual 
lives. 

It has been a pleasure. It has been an inspiration to know them, to 
work with them. 

I thank you for your tolerance during a long session, and beg to 
remind you again of the special meeting of the Executive Committee at six 
o'clock in the Navajo Room and of the workshops at seven-thirty this evening. 

If there are no further questions, if there is no further comment, if 
there are no additional suggestions, this convention stands adjourned. 


COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOL WORKSHOP 
MEETING 


The Workshop Meeting of the Commission on Secondary Schools was 
held in the Rutland Room on November 29 at 7:30 P.M. Approximately 
200 people were present. Dr. Matthews presided at the meeting and threw 
the meeting open to questions from the floor. There were a goodly number 
of suggestions and inquiries. 

The problem of accrediting new schools under the auspices of school 
systems that already had schools on the List was considered. The Commis- 
sion at its Annual Meeting decided that no new school should be placed on 
the List until it had prepared a self-evaluation and been evaluated by a 
visiting committee. 

Someone from the floor questioned the advisability of keeping schools 
on the List that had to have double sessions because in the mind of the 
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questioner it seemed to place the approval of the Commission on double 
sessicns. Dr. Matthews replied that in the unusual circumstances which 
obtained in some districts, it seemed necessary in all fairness to continue 
them on the List. Circumstances which require double sessions, however, 
should be changed as soon as possible. 

Dr. Matthews spent some time in discussing the revision of the Evalua- 
tive Criteria. In general, the 1960 Edition will have the appearance of the 
1950 Edition. There will probably be sections for basic materials which 
would apply to all schools and optional sections for supplementary materials 
which might apply only to certain types of schools. 

Someone from the floor suggested that committee visits be extended 
to four days in order that teachers might be rated more accurately. This 
does not seem to be possible from the viewpoint of the districts who are 
providing the visitors in each school. It was suggested that if an organization 
meeting were held the evening before the first day of the evaluation itself, 
more time could be provided. 

Mr. William H. Warner, Director of the Office of Secondary Education, 
Trenton, New Jersey, made some very pertinent observations: (1) he 
thought that there was an increase in inconsistence between the written 
report of the committee and the Graphic Summary of the ratings; (2) he 
thought there was an increase in mention of trivialities in the reports, and 
(3) he thought that too many times arbitrary statements were made in 
reports concerning items in debatable categories. 


COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP FOR EVALUATION TEAM MEMBERS 


Roy J. DEFERRARI 


The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education invited those 
who have been serving on its evaluation teams and other interested persons 
to participate on Friday evening during the Convention in a conference on 
evaluation policies and techniques. Ewald B. Nyquist and the Rev. L. J. 
McGinley, S.J., chairman and secretary of the Commission respectively, 
presided in turn. 

Mr. Nyquist laid the basis for the discussion by reminding the group of 
the essential characteristics of a Middle States evaluation of an institution of 
higher education and interpreting the recent trends in the Commission's 
thinking and practice. He emphasized as fundamental the principles that a 
Middle States evaluation is conducted primarily for the benefit of the institu- 
tion itself rather than for the Commission or to maintain the accredited list, 
and that the evaluation must reflect qualitative judgments. 
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The Commission is continually reviewing its procedures and materials 
to make them more consistent with these basic aims, he said. Among other 
examples the questionnaire is revised from time to time to embody the grow- 
ing insights resulting from its use by our institutions and teams. Instructions 
to chairmen and team members are stressing their role as consultants, not 
inspectors. They are directed to write their reports for and to the institution 
rather than the Commission. Reports so constructed serve accreditation pur- 
poses equally well, and fulfill far better the Commission’s desire to help and 
strengthen the institution concerned by candid, friendly, constructive criticism 
on a professional and confidential basis. 

New developments, Mr. Nyquist reported, include preliminary “get 
acquainted” visits by the team chairman well in advance of the team’s trip, 
and review the draft of the team’s report by the head of the institution being 
evaluated, for factual accuracy, before its duplication. 

Emphasis in evaluation is shifting from organization, administration, 
and resources to instruction and, where appropriate, research, not neglecting 
the administrative and financial side but relating it to and testing it by its 
performance in support of the intellectual work for which the college or 
university exists. For this reason there is less emphasis on particular assign- 
ments or areas of responsibility for individual team members this year, and 
more on their common responsibility to focus their attention on the teach- 
ing-learning process. 

Governing boards are receiving more attention in our evaluations than 
previously, Mr. Nyquist reported. The Commission is urging the teams to in- 
quire particularly as to the trustees’ understanding of their role and the 
effectiveness of their contribution to the institution’s welfare. He called at- 
tention to the Commission’s recently published analysis of the functions and 
practices of boards of trustees. 

Mr. Edward K. Cratsley of Swartmore College, a member of the Com- 
mission and an experienced team chairman, discussed the application of the 
Commission’s policies in the field work of our teams. Ethical principles, he 
said, require complete candor on both sides and security of data and observa- 
tion on the part of the evaluator. While the team’s conclusions must be ob- 
jective, he reminded his audience that their factual basis must be unassailable. 
The evaluator’s manners should be those of a guest, he suggested, matched by 
a host’s attitude on the part of the receiving institution. The team should be 
as unobtrusive as possible. 

Dean Winton Tolles of Hamilton College, speaking on techniques for 
interviewing, stressed, as Mr. Cratsley had done, a thorough mastery by the 
team member of the institution’s self-evaluation studies before he visits the 
campus. Successful interviews have to be planned, Dean Tolles declared. They 
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should contribute to mutual understanding. The interviewer should neither 
ask for information he could have found in the self-evaluation report nor use 
the time to tell how things are done in his own institution. 


The team as a whole ought to talk with many individuals and groups, 
Dean Tolles said—faculty members, trustees, students, and sometimes com- 
mittees. Each member can interview most effectively, however, in an area 
which is familiar to him. The team members should continuously pool their 
observations so that each can benefit by the work of his colleagues. Successful 
interviewing, Dean Tolles remarked, does not depend on tricks, but on com- 
mon sense, friendliness, and professional competence. 

There was a good deal of audience participation in the discussion, 
mainly devoted to exploring and interpreting the positions taken by the 
panel members. Father McGinley concluded the conference with the observa- 
tion that the Commission by no means thinks it has evolved ideal practices, 
but it does believe that it has established an ideal. It is working hard, with 
the help of the members of its evaluation teams and the institutions con- 
cerned, to evolve practices which constantly come nearer fulfilling its high 
aims. 


WORKSHOP FOR CHAIRMEN OF EVALUATION TEAMS 
HARRY A. SPRAGUE 


The chairmen of the teams which would represent the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education during the 1957-58 academic year spent 
Friday evening November 29 in private conference, in connection with the 
sessions of the Association. Their general theme was the chairman’s respon- 
sibility as editor of the evaluation report. 

Vice Chancelor Finla G. Crawford of Syracuse University laid the 
groundwork for the discussion in a paper on the nature and purposes of a 
Middle States evaluation report. It is intended to be “a comprehensive review 
of an institution’s performance,” he said; “a critical evaluation addressed to 
the trustees, administration, and faculty” to help them review their objectives 
“in the light of actual practice and strike a balance between what they would 
like to do against what their are actually doing.” Mr. Crawford contrasted 
the present view of the report as an analysis written for the institution with 
the older concept of it as a description of the institution for the benefit 
of the Commission. 

The team chairman’s function as editor is therefore to direct the 
evaluation toward the production of a report which will be of maximum 
usefulness to the institution being visited. Experience shows that a report of 
this type is equally useful to the Commission in considering accreditation. 
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The team chairman is always present when the Commission discusses his 
report, to interpret it and add background information orally for the Com- 
mission's understanding. 

Mr. Crawford’s principles were applied in some detail to concrete 
problems by F. Taylor Jones, Executive Secretary of the Commission, and in 
prepared statements on particular topics by several experienced chairmen. 
President Carter Davidson of Union University and Vice President Harvey 
A. Neville of Lehigh University discussed the extent to which a chairman is 
limited by the material supplied him by his team colleagues. He should use 
it as raw material rather than necessarily embodying it in the finished report 
in original form, they indicated. The chairman’s obligation to his team is to 
convey their findings, point of view, and recommendations accurately and 
fully to the institution, but not always in the language of the original writer. 
Vice Chancelor Claude Puffer of the University of Buffalo dealt with the 
problem of discrepancies, apparent errors, and omissions which appear in the 
contributions of the individual team members after the team has separated. 
He recommended full discussion before the team disbands, and early pre- 
sentation of their material so that there should be time for consultation when 
desirable. 

The growing practice of the chairman’s reviewing a first draft of the 
team’s report with the president of the institution was mentioned favorably. 
If the president and the team chairman understand their respective functions, 
consultation on the text before the report is duplicated can add substantially 
to its accuracy and usefulness. 

The Commission’s increasing emphasis on the evaluation of instruction 
received a good deal of attention during the evening, as an important but 
most difficult development. 
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THE MEANING AND USE OF ACCREDITATION OF 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION BY 
THE MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 


Accreditation by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools means that 
an institution of higher education so accredited has been evaluated by the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education and has been found qualified for membership in the Association 
which exists for mutual encouragement and helpfulness in the improvement of educational 
programs and facilities and the broadening of educational opportunity. The evaluation of an 
institution is conceived in terms of an examination of institutional objectives and the success 
with which those objectives are, in fact, fulfilled. 


Qualitative standards are employed in an evaluation. The whole institution, including all 
instructional and non-instructional activities, is examined. Accreditation, when granted, there- 
fore, is extended to the whole institution. This accreditation does not necessarily mean, however, 
that all constituent units of an institution are of uniform quality. 


Accreditation does not constitute an unqualified recommendation that credits earned toward 
graduation from an accredited institution be transferred to meet requirements for graduation 
from another institution. Transfer of credits, in any case, should be determined by the colleges 
concerned in terms of the purpose and objectives of the institution which is to grant the degree, 
and the extent to which credit earned at another institution is appropriate to the articulated 
program leading to the degree in question. Accredited institutions are presumed and believed 
to offer commendable educational programs leading to the fulfillment of their own particular 
objectives. They are not necessarily presumed or expected to offer work appropriate to the 
purposes and objectives of all other accredited institutions. 


The original list was adopted in 1921, and institutions listed with a first date of that year are 
charter members of the Association. Engineering schools were first included in 1927, Junior 
Colleges in 1932 and Teachers Colleges in 1937, and all other professional, technical and special- 
ized institutions in 1954. The city following the name of the college is the post office address as 
listed in the U. S. Postal Guide. 











The first date after the name of an institution indicates the year of initial accreditation by 
the Middle States Association in whatever category that accreditation was granted. The second 
date listed represents the year of the most recent reaffirmation of accreditation as a result of a 
re-evaluation of the institution concerned. If only one date appears, it is the date of initial 














accreditation. 
COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
CANAL ZONE 
Canal Zone Junior College... .(1941; 1955) | Balboa .............. Roger C, Hackett 
DELAWARE 
Delaware State College....... CUDs TIFT) | DOVER 56:65:50: 0:0;0:6:00i0iei Jerome H. Holland 
University of Delaware....... (1921; 1954) | Newark ...........0. John A. Perkins 
Wesley Junior College............. eee J. Paul Slaybaugh 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
American University ......... (1928; 1951) | Washington 16 ...... Hurst Robbins Anderson 
Catholic University of America (1921; 1947) | Washington 17 ...... Rt. Rev. William J. McDonald 
District of Columbia Teachers College... | Washington 9 ....... Walter E. Hager 
(1943; 1953) 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross........ Washington 7 ....... Sister M. Mildred Dolores 
(1940; 1952) 
Gallaudet College ........cccceses (1957) | Washington 2 ....... Leonard W. Elstad 
Georgetown Visitation Junior College....| Washington 7 ....... Mother M. Cecilia Clark 
(1933; 1951) 
George Washington University (1921; 1955) | Washington 6 ....... Cloyd Heck Marvin 
Georgetown University ....... (1922; 1951) | Washington 7 ....... V. Rev. Edward B. Bunn, S.J. 
Washington Missionary College (1942; 1950) | Washington | ....... Mordecai W. Johnson 
Howard University .......... (1921; 1957) | Washington 16 ...... Sister Mary Joan, S.P. 
Immaculata Junior College .. .(1937; 1952) | Washington 17 ...... Sister Mary Patrick 
pe eee (1921; 1950) | Washington 12 ...... William H. Shephard 
MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland...... Baltimore 10 ........ Sister Margaret Mary, S.S.N.D. 
(1925; 1950) 
Goucher College ......scccsccecees (1921) | Towson, Baltimore 4..| Otto F. Kraushaar 
i rr (1922; 1953) | Frederick ........... Andrew G. Truxal 
Johns Hopkins University.......... (1921) | Baltimore 18 ........ Milton S. Eisenhower 
BOGE CHE cccevccvccvcvesness (1931) | Baltimore 10 ........ V. Rev. Vincent F. Beatty, S.J. 
Maryland State College....... (1937; 1955) | Princess Anne ....... John T. Williams 
Montgomery Junior College. . . (1950; 1957) | Takoma Park 12 ..... Donald E. Deyo 
Morgan State College.............. (1925) | Baltimore 12 ........ Martin D. Jenkins 
Mt. St. Agnes College......... (1937; 1949 | Baltimore 9 ......... Sister Mary Cleophas Costello, 
R.S.M. 
Mount St. Mary’s College..... (1922; 1953) | Emmitsburg ........ V. Rev. John J. Sheridan 
Peabody Conservatory of Music..... (1955) | Baltimore 2 ......... Reginald Stewart 
St. Charles College........... (1939; 1951) | Catonsville........... V. Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S. 
St. John’s College ............ (1923; 1953) | Annapolis ........... Richard D. Weigle 
St. Joseph College............ (1927; 1957) | Emmitsburg ......... Sister Hilda 
St. Mary’s Seminary and University .(1951) | Baltimore ........... Rev. Lloyd P. McDonald, S.S. 
State Teachers College............. (1953) | Frostburg ........... R. Bowen Hardesty 
State Teachers College............. (1956) | Salisbury ............ Wilbur Devilbiss 
State Teachers College............. (1949) | Towson 4 ........... Earle T. Hawkins 
United States Naval Academy.(1947; 1956) | Annapolis ........... Rear Admiral Wm. R. Smedberg, III 
University of Maryland....... (1921; 1955) | College Park ........ Wilson H. Elkins 
Washington College ......... (1925; 1953) | Chestertown ......... Daniel Z. Gibson 
Western Maryland College... .(1922; 1953) | Westminster ......... Lowell S. Ensor 
Woodstock College ......cccccscce (1944) | Woodstock .......... Rev. Edward J. Sponga, S.J. 
NEW JERSEY 
Caldwell College for Women....... (156) [Caldwell ......ccc00 Sister M. Marguerite, O.P. 
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COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
Centenary College for Women. (1932; 1952) | Hackettstown ........ Edward W. Seay 
College of St. Elizabeth....... (1921; 1953) | Convent Station ..... Sister Hildegarde Marie Mahoney 
Douglass College of Rutgers University... | New Brunswick ...... Mary Alice Bunting 

(1921; 1956) 
Drew University ............. (1982; 1957) | Madison .........+.. Fred G. Holloway 
Fairleigh Dickinson University (1948; 1957) | Rutherford .......... Peter Sammartino 
Georgian Court College....... (1922; 1954) | Lakewood .......... Sister Marie Anna 
Jersey City Junior College ......... (1949) | Jersey City .......... George M. Maxwell 
Monmouth College ............... (1952)| W. Long Branch..... Edward G. Schlaefer 
Newark College of Engineering (1934; 1952) | Newark 2 ........... Robert W. Van Houten 
Princeton University .........-+-+e: (1921) | Princeton ........... Robert F. Goheen 
We CIE ons sivnwncwseccdnces (1955) | Trenton 9 .......... Franklin F. Moore 
Rutgers University .......... (1921; 1956) | New Brunswick ...... Lewis Webster Jones 
§t. Peter’s College........000- (1935; 1955) | Jersey City .......... Rev. James J. Shanahan, S.J. 
Seton Hall University......... (1932; 1952) | South Orange ....... Rev. Msgr. John L. McNulty 
State Teachers College............. (1937) | Montclair ........... E. DeAlton Partridge 
State Teachers College ....... (1938; 1957) | Trenton 5 ........... Edwin L. Martin 
Stevens Institute of Technology (1927; 1956) | Hoboken ............ Jess H. Davis 
Union Junior College ............. (1957) | Cranford ............ Kenneth C. MacKay 
Upsala College .............. (1936; 1957) | East Orange ......... Rev. Evald Benjamin Lawson 
NEW YORK 

Adelphi College .........+.+. (1921; 1955) | Garden City ......... Paul Dawson Eddy 
Alfred University ............ (1921; 1953) | Alfred .............. M. Ellis Drake 
EE i ocsvancenesons (1921; 1954) | Annandale-on-Hudson | James H. Case, Jr. 
Bamard College .........000 (1921; 1947) | New York 27......... Millicent C. Mcintosh 
Bennett College .........05. (1938; 1954) | Millbrook............ Donald A. Eldridge 
Briarcliff College ............ (1944; 1950) | Briarcliff Manor ..... Clara M. Tead 
Brooklyn College ............ (1933; 1955) | Brooklyn 10 ......... Harry D. Gideonse 


C. W. Post College of Long Island 


er (1955) 
Canisius College ............- (1921; 1955) 
Cy CIE oc cccccccscccens (1921; 1956) 
Clarkson College of Technology......... 

(1927; 1956) 
Colgate University ........... (1921; 1954) 
College of Mt. St. Vincent... .(1921; 1956) 
College of New Rochelle...... (1921; 1956) 
College of Saint Rose......... (1928; 1953) 
Columbia University ......... (1921; 1947) 
Concordia Collegiate Institute. (1941; 1954) 
errr (1946) 
Commeld WMEVERSEY 205.00 cece ceces (1921) 
D'Youville College ........... (1928; 1953) 
Elmira College ............. (1921; 1952) 
Fashion Institute of Technology. . . .(1957) 
nS (1940; 1947) 
Fordham University ......... (1921; 1951) 
Good Counsel College........ (1930; 1957) 
Hamilton College ..........+++e005 (1921) 
Mestwick CoMeee ......0s0000c000s (1949) 


Hobart College (Colleges of the Seneca).. 
(1921; 1953) 


Hofstra College ............. (1940; 1955) 
Houghton College ........... (1935; 1955) 
Hunter College ...........+- (1921; 1956) 
error (1952) 
TEE covenenecctccseuassa (1955) 
Jamestown Community College..... (1956) 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. . 

(1954) 


University of Judaism........... (1954) 





Greenvale, L. I. ...... 
Buffalo $ ....606000 
New York 31 ........ 
POUGAM § 2.0000. 0000 


ie a 
New York 71 ........ 
New Rochelle ....... 
BABB SD o.0:0:s.0.0:00:0:0:01 
New York 27 ........ 
Bronxville ........... 
New York 3 ......... 
PUNE, arc ciescicraveietclete 
Bat 2 ocicccccsccies 
TEED. 6.0.0 0s s:0:en see 


New York 21......... 
New York 58 ........ 
White Plains ........ 
CHO oeciocicccecees 
ONEONTA ..cccoccccse 
NGOTROUE. oe 65's o:cse 81010 
Hempstead, L. I...... 
Houghton ........... 
New York 21 ........ 
New Rochelle ....... 
IGE: care csceiwiciesaee 
Jamestown........... 
New York 27 ........ 


Los Angeles, Calif..... 





Richard L. Conolly 


Rev. Philip E. Dobson, S.J. 


Buell G. Gallagher 
William Van Note 


Everett N. Case 
Sister Catharine Marie 


Mother Mary Peter McCarthy,O.S.U. 


Sister Catherine Francis, C.S.J. 


Grayson L. Kirk 
Albert E. Meyer 
Edwin S. Burdell 
Deane Waldo Malott 
Sister Regina Marie 
J. Ralph Murray 
Lawrence L. Bethel 
Roland R. DeMarco 


Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, S.J. 


Mother M. Dolores 
Robert W. McEwen 
Miller A. F. Ritchie 
Louis M. Hirshson 


John Cranford Adams 
Stephen W. Paine 
George N. Shuster 


Brother William H. Barnes 


Howard I. Dillingham 
Albert W. Baisler 
Louis Finkelstein 


Simon Greenberg 
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COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
Juilliard School of Music.......... (1956) | New York 27 ........ William Schuman 
ON CE occ ccccccseces (1927; 1954) | Keuka Park ......... Katherine Gillette Blyley 
Le Moyne College... ...ccccccccces (1953) | Syracuse § ........... Rev. Robert F. Grewen, S.J. 
Long Island University............ (1955) | Brooklyn 1 .......... Richard L. Conolly 
Manhattan College .......... (1921; 1950) | New York 71 ........ Brother Augustine Philip, F.S.C, 
Manhattan School of Music........ (1956) | New York 29 ........ John Brownlee 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred PUREED oc cccvcsenss Mother Eleanor M. O'Byrne, 
EE Aavcubtrcehoeennsen (1926; 1947) RS.C.J. 
Maryknoll Teachers College........ (1949) | Maryknoll .......... Sister Jeanne Marie 
Marymount College ......... (1927; 1955) | Tarrytown-on-Hudson | Mother M. du Sacre Coeur Smith, 
R.S.H.M. 
Mills College of Education......... (1957) New York €1 .....2.65:<: Amy Hostler 
Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College... .(1951)} Buffalo ............. Sister M. Hubert 
Nazareth College ......<5.0.0<5. (1930; 1956) | Rochester 18 ........ Mother M. Helene 
New York City Community College 
of Applied Arts and Sciences..... (1957) | Brooklyn 1 .......... Otto Klitgord 
New York University......... (1921; 1950) | New York 3 ......... Carroll V. Newsom 
Niagara University .......... (1922; 1957) | Niagara Falls ........ V. Rev. Vincent T. Swords, C.M. 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island..... Staten Island 1....... Mother Saint Egbert 
(1942; 1956) 
ee ETT TT (1957) | New York 38......... Robert S. Pace 
Packer Collegiate Institute... .(1932; 1949) | Brooklyn 2 .......... Paul David Shafer 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn........ Brooklyn 2 .....c0e00. Ernest Weber 
(1927; 1955) 
PUA SMMIIGING 255. 0:cicisisicivisincieaiernisa (1950) | Brooklyn 5 .......... Robert F. Oxnam 
Queens Cofitee .....ccceceses (1941; 1955) | Flushing 67 ......... John J. Theobald 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute ......... UTE wiccinciswesiseimess Richard G. Folsom 
(1927; 1956) 
MOGATY FAllt COMCCS 6. o.cie 6:56: c.creecic (1956) | Buffalo 21 ........... Sister M. Angela 
Russell Sage College... ...:..+0:0:0.0:0:00:0. MESA EIOY oociocieic.cwitisie ciers Lewis A. Froman 
St. Bernardine of Siena College (1943; 1953) | Loudonville ......... Rev. Edmund F. Christy, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure University... .(1924; 1953) | St. Bonaventure ..... Rev. Brian Lhota, O.F.M. 
St. John Fisher College .......0..:<.0<00 (1957) | Rochester 18 ........ Rev. John F. Murphy 
St. John’s University ......... (1921; 1952) | Brooklyn 6 ......... V. Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M. 
St. Joseph’s College for Women (1928; 1952) | Brooklyn 5 ......... Sister M. Vincent Therese Tuohy, 
CS.J. 
St. Joseph’s Seraphic Seminary...... (1952) | Callicoon ............ Rev. Pascal F. Foley, O.F.M. 
St. Lawrence University ...... (1921; 1957))| Canton .. .c.0000se000e Eugene Garrett Bewkes 
Sarah Lawrence College ...... (1937; 1955) | Bronxville 8 ......... Harold Taylor 
Skidmore College: «.... «0+ 0.00 (1925; 1957) | Saratoga Springs ..... Val H. Wilson 
State University of New York....... (1952) | Albany 1 ........... William S. Carlson 
Agricultural and Technical ae * ME. cccicvoscsres Paul B. Orvis 
(1952) 
Agricultural and Technical Institute... |Canton ............. Albert E. French 
(1952) 
Agricultural and Technical — oe POEM 2c ccvccccccoeee William R. Kunsela 
(1952) 
Agricultural and Technical ne 55; | re Royson N. Whipple 
(19 
College of Forestry .....5..0000+: (TIGA PSYPACUSE: «525. .6:0.0:0:0 10:1 Hardy L. Shirley 
College for Teachers ....... (1958; TU52) PT AIBANY .....ccsceece Evan R. Collins 
College for Teachers ....... (1948; 1952) | Buffalo ............. Harvey M. Rice 
Downstate Medical Center....... (1952) | Brooklyn 2 .......... Robert A. Moore 
Efarpur GOuege: -..<c00s ca scccins (1962) | Endicott .........0000 Glen G. Bartle 
Institute of Agriculture and Home 
ECONOMICS 2... cccevccvecveees (1952) | Cobleskill ........... Ray L. Wheeler 
Long Island Agricultural and Technical 
WOMONTRNIOE, cla crorercie recs pinvs'eie.ccwstaels (1952) | Farmingdale, L. I..... | William A. Medesy 


Pree (1952) 


State University College on 
| ee eee (1957) 
Teachers College ....00ccccscses (1952) 





Fort Schuyler, 
New York 65 ...... 


Oyster Bay sn. cseesces 
BrOCKpOrt 2... .ccc0e8 





Calvin T. Durgin 


Leonard Olson 
Donald M. Tower 
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COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
Teachers College .......... (1948; 1952) | Cortland ............ Donnal V. Smith 
Teachers College .......ccsceee. (1952) | Fredonia ............ Harry W. Porter 
Teachers College ............... (1952) | Geneseo ............ Francis J. Moench 
Teachers College ......0.0. (1950; 1952} | New Paltz ........... William J. Haggerty 
Teachers College .......... (1949; 1952) | Oneonta ............ Royal F. Netzer 
Teachers College .......... (1950; 1952) | Oswego .........006. Foster S. Brown 
Teachers College .......cccceees (1952) | Plattsburg .......... George W. Angell 
Teachers College ..........se00: (1952) | Potsdam ............ Frederick W. Crumb 
Upstate Medical Center ......... (TSS2) i SYPACUSS 00:2. 6505 00:c:0:0's Carlyle Jacobsen 
Syracuse University .......... (1921; 1957) | Syracuse 10 ......... William Pearson Tolley 
Union University ............ (1921; 1957) | Schenectady ......... Carter Davidson 
United States Merchant Marine Academy. | Kings Point, L. I..... Rear Admiral Gordon McLintock, 
(1949) U.S.M.S. 
United States Military Academy... .(1949) | West Point .......... Maj. Gen. Garrison H. Davidson 
University of Buffalo......... (1921; 1957) | Buffalo 14 ........... Clifford C. Furnas 
University of Rochester............ (1921) | Rochester 3 ......... C. W. de Kiewiet 
Waseal CECI <5 ogo cis cissisincice cele (1921) | Poughkeepsie ....... Sarah Gibson Blanding 
Wagner Lutheran College.......... (1931) | Staten Island ........ David M. Delo 
Webb Institute of Naval Architecture.... | Glen Cove, L. I....... Rear Admiral Frederick E. Haeberle 
(1950) 
| (1921; 1957) | Aurora .......ccceee Louis Jefferson Long 
William Smith College (Colleges of the 
an, MOE (1921; 1953) | Geneva ............. Louis M. Hirshson 
Yeshiva University ........+eeeee0- (1948) | New York 33 ........ Samuel Belkin 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Academy of the New Church....... (1952) | Bryn Athyn ......... George de Charms 
Albright College ...........0- (1926; 1953) | Reading ............ Harry V. Masters 
Allegheny College ........... (1921; 1954) | Meadville ........... Lawrence L. Pelletier 
Alliance College ........200- (1938; 1952) | Cambridge Springs ... | Arthur P. Coleman 
Beaver Collet ....0csccccees (1946; 1956) | Jenkintown ......... Rev. Raymon M. Kistler 
Bryn Mawr College .......... (1921; 1957) | Bryn Mawr ......... Katharine McBride 
Bucknell University ......... (1921; 1951) | Lewisburg .......... Merle M. Odgers 
Carnegie Institute of Technology........ Pittsburgh 13 ........ John C. Warner 
(1921; 1954) 
Cedar Crest College.......... (1944; 1950) | Allentown .......... Dale H. Moore 
Chatham College ............ (1924; 1957) | Pittsburgh 32 ....... Paul R. Anderson 
Chestnut Hill College........ (1930; 1956) | Philadelphia 18 ..... Sister Catharine Frances 
College Misericordia ......... (1935; 1956) | Dallas .............. Sister Mary Celestine McHale, R.S.M. 
Dickinson College ........... (1921; 1949) | Carlisle ............. William Wilcox Edel 
Drexel Institute of Technology (1927; 1953) | Philadelphia 4 ...... James Creese 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
re (1954) | Philadelphia 32 ..... Abraham A. Neuman 
Duquesne University ........ (1935; 1956) | Pittsburgh 19 ....... Rev. V. F. Gallagher 
Eastern Baptist College............ (1954) | St. Davids ........... Gilbert L. Guffin 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary.... | Philadelphia 31 ...... Gilbert L. Guffin 
1954 
Elizabethtown College ............ (048) Elizabethtown ....... A. C. Baugher 
Franklin and Marshall College. (1921; 1950) | Lancaster ........... Frederick deW. Bolman 
Gannon College ............. gh eee Rev. Wilfrid J. Nash 
Geneva Colbert oi... ecvecescces- ess (1922) | Beaver Falls ......... Edwin C. Clarke 
Gettysburg College .......... (1921; 1954) | Gettysburg .......... Willard S. Paul 
Grove City College..........s.000- (1922) | Grove City .......... J. Stanley Harker 
Haverford College ........... (1921; 1953) | Haverford .......... Hugh Borton 
Hershey Junior College....... (1943; 1952) | Hershey ............. V. H. Fenstermacher 
Immaculata College ......... (1928; 1954) |Immaculata ......... Sister Mary of Lourdes 
Juniata College ............. (1922; 1951) | Huntingdon ......... Calvert N. Ellis 
Keystone Junior College...... (1936; 1951)} LaPlume ............ Blake Tewksbury 
PEE ci crencevewesvequuad (1955) | Wilkes-Barre ........ Rev. George P. Benaglia, C.S.C. 
Lafayette College ............ (1921; 1956) | Easton .........cc00. Guy E. Snavely, Acting 
LaSalle College ..........20e: (1930; 1956) | Philadelphia 41 ..... Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C. 
Lebanon Valley College ...... (1922; 1952) | Annville ............ Frederic K. Miller 
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COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
Lehigh University ........... (1921; 1947) | Bethlehem ........:..0<.% Martin D. Whitaker 
Lincoln University .......... (1922; 1953) | Lincoln Univ. P. O.... | Armstead O. Grubb, Acting 
Lycoming College ........... (1934; 1950) | Williamsport ........ D. Frederick Wertz 
Marywood College .......... (1921; 1951) | Scranton 9 .......... Sister M. Eugenia 
Mercyhurst College .......... CPUEs POPE ov evcsceccdseene Sister M. Eustace Taylor 
Moravian College ........... (1922; 1952) | Bethlehem .......... Rev. Raymond S. Haupert 
Mount Aloysius Junior College (1943; 1952) | Cresson.............. Sister Mary Anne McCue, R.S.M. 
Mount Mercy College ........ (1935; 1951) | Pittsburgh 13 ....... Sister M. Muriel, Acting 
Muhlenberg College ......... (1921; 1955) | Allentown .......... J. Conrad Seegers 
Pennsylvania Military College. (1954; 1957) | Chester ............. Maj. Gen. E. E. MacMorland 
Pennsylvania State College of 

ts, BUTTE TT (1954) | Philadelphia 51 ..... Albert Fitch 
Pennsylvania State University .(1921; 1956) | University Park ...... Eric A. Walker 
Philadelphia Textile Institute...... (1955) | Philadelphia 6 ....... Bertrand W. Hayward 
Rosemont College ........... (1930; 1954) | Rosemont ........... Mother Mary Aidan 
SE. PUAMCIS COMCLC o 0.0 c.0:5:0 5:06 (1939; 1955) | Lovett .....sscccees Rev. Kelvin R. Keelan, T.O.R. 
st. Joseph's College ....cccee (1922; 1955) | Philadelphia 31 ..... V. Rev. J. Joseph Bluett, S.J. 
Bt, Vincent COMere:. ....0cccccs cee (E921) PEAODE 6.0.0i:00s05000% Rev. Quentin L. Schaut, O.S.B. 
Seton Hill College ........... (1921; 1950) | Greensburg ......... Rev. William G. Ryan 
State Teachers College. ...........0000¢ (1950) | Bloomsburg ......... Harvey G. Andruss 
State Teachers College. ........00+- (1951) | California ........... Michael Duda 
State Teachers College............. (1951) | Cheyney ............ James Henry Duckrey 
State Teachers College............. (1948) VElATION. ......c0060.00000 Paul G. Chandler 
State Te.chers College............. (1950) | East Stroudsburg ....}| LeRoy J. Koehler 
State Teachers College. .........6..:0.0% (1949) | Edinboro ........... Thomas R. Miller 
State Teachers College........ (1941; 1955) | Indiana ....ccccccces Willis E. Pratt 
State Teachers College........ (1944; 1956) | Kutztown ........... Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
State Teachers College...... «<0... (1949) | Lock Haven ......... Richard T. Parsons 
State Teachers College ....... (1942; 1955) | Mansfield ........... Lewis W. Rathgeber 
State Teachers College............. (1950) | Millersville .......... D. L. Biemesderfer 
State Teachers College ....... (1939; 1952) | Shippensburg ....... Ralph E. Heiges 
State Teachers College ....... (1943; 1957) | Slippery Rock ....... Norman W. Weisenfluh 
State Teachers College............. (1946) | West Chester ........ Charles S. Swope 
Susquehanna University ...... (1930; 1954) | Selinsgrove .......... G. Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College .......... (1921; 1947) | Swarthmore ......... Courtney C. Smith 
Temple University .......... (1921; 1957) | Philadelphia 22 ..... Robert L. Johnson 
Whiel Comege ....2-cccccccees (1922; 1956) | Greenville .......... Fredric B. Irvin 
University of Pennsylvania. ...(1921; 1953) | Philadelphia 4 ...... Gaylord P. Harnwell 
University of Pittsburgh...... (1921; 1953) | Pittsburgh 13 ....... Edward H. Litchfield 
University of Scranton............- (1927) | Scranton $ .......... Rev. John J. Long, S.J. 
Ursinus College ............. (1921; 1957) | Collegeville ......... Norman E. McClure 
Valley Forge Military Junior College .(1954) | Wayne .............. Maj. Gen. Milton G. Baker 
Villa Maria College .......... CTSSS: TIT LEirhe qn. ccccccecccces Mother Aurelia 
Villanova University ......... (1921; 1950) | Villanowa .......000: Rev. James A. Donnellon, 0.S.A. 
Washington & Jefferson College Washington ......... Boyd C. Patterson 
(1921; 1957) 
Waynesburg College .............- (1950) | Waynesburg ......... Paul R. Stewart 
Westminster College ......... (1921; 1951) | New Wilmington .... | Will W. Orr 
Westminster Theological Seminary. .(1954) | Philadelphia 18 ..... Ned Bernard Stonehouse 
Wilkes College .........- «+. (1937; 1949) | Wilkes-Barre ........ Eugene S. Farley 
Wileom Cobbege .....ccccccces (1922; 1957)| Chambersburg ...... Paul Swain Havens 
PUERTO RICO 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico.(1953)| Ponce .............. Rev. Thomas A. Stanley, S.M. 
College of the Sacred Heart........ (1950) | Santurce .........00. Mother R. Arsuaga, R.S.C.J. 
Inter-American University of Puerto Rico. | San German ......... Ronald C, Bauer 
(1944; 1954) 

University of Puerto Rico..... (1946; 1955) | Rio Piedras ....... . | Jaime Benitez 
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— LIST OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
January 1, 1958 

Inclusion on the List of Accredited Secondary Schools of the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools means that the secondary school has been evaluated using the 
procedures and materials as directed by the Commission on Secondary Schools. Reports of this 
evaluation are considered by State Advisory Committees and by the Commission. The names of 
schools whose reports have been considered acceptable by the Commission are included on the 

M. List of Accredited Secondary Schools. 

It is recognized that all phases of the programs of accredited secondary schools are not of 
uniform quality. It is believed by the Commission on Secondary Schools that work done in 
accredited schools can be accepted without question when the objectives of the receiving school 
are similar to those of the sending school, or if the objectives for the program of the pupil are 
similar in the sending and receiving schools. Higher institutions accepting graduates of accredited 
schools are expected to accept the responsibility for determining whether the quality and nature 
of the graduate’s program is appropriate in terms of the program to be followed in the higher 

| institution. 

: Schools are accredited according to the procedures of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. Information concerning evaluation may be secured from the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., or the 
Commission on Secondary Schools, 201 S. 34th Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

(The date of first accreditation follows the name of the school. The date of the earliest 
accreditation of a constituent part is used in the case of consolidated, union, or joint districts. The 
city following the name of the school is the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 

SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
DELAWARE 
Alexis I, duPont Jr.-Sr. H. S.....(1939) | Wilmington 6 .......... Thomas W. Howie 
(Kennett Pike) 
Archmere Academy (Boys)....... (1941) | Claymont .........0000. Very Rev. Justin E. Diny, O.Praem. 
Caesar Rodney H. S..........++- (1984) | Camden ..0.0.6.00.005s0icee William B. Simpson 
Claymont jr.-Sr. H. S........... (1930) | Claymont ..........eee- Robert L. Durkee, Sr. 
ONE OE. D, nncc ce coveeenewns (1950) | Delmar .........seeeees Hugh A. Kelly 
Dover Community H. S......... (1980) | Dover .......scccceseces Morrell L. Vehslage 
Friends School ........sesscvese (1928) | Wilmington 3 .......... Wilmot R. Jones 
(Alapocas Drive) 
Gempgetown Hi. S........00cc000 (1934) | Georgetown ............ James B. Owen 
Harrington Jr.-Sr. H. S........+- (1932) | Harrington ............ Jacob C. Messner 
A. Henry C. Conrad H. S........... (1947) | Wilmington 4 (Woodcrest) | Darrell F. Long 
John Bassett Moore H. S........ (1928) | Smyrna .......ceecceeee Charles V. Williams 
Je 2 eee (1936) | Laurel .........ceeeeeee Andrew W. Campbell 
try dg Oe errr (1932) | Lewes (Savannah Rd.)...| James A. Moore 
Meee TE, B..ossescccceees (1937) | Middletown .........+.. Ellis K. Lecrone 
Milford Jr.-Ge. H. S.......0000 (1936) | Milford (Lakeview Ave.).| Willard W. Hickman 
Mount Pleasant Jr.-Sr. H. S.....(1951) | Wilmington 3 (Phila. Pike} E, Raymond Schwinger 
and Duncan Rd.) 
NE OE TE Bis iicnsvrnannnes (1928) | Newark (E. Delaware Ave.) | Frederick B. Kutz 
seeps ae hee Te (1955) | Rehoboth Beach ........ J. A. Vansant 
Saint Andrews School (Boys)... .(1936)| Middletown ............ W. H. Cameron, Acting 
Salesianum School for Boys..... (1944) | Wilmington 1 .......... Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S. 
(18th & Broom Sts.) 
Sanford Preparatory School ..... (1938) | Hockessin ..........+++- Mrs. Ellen Q. Sawin 
ca , ORR (1930) | Seaford (DuPont Hwy.).. | Edward J. Moynihan 
Tatnall School, The (Girls)..... (1956) | Wilmington 5 .......... Mrs. Josephine G. Myers 
(Barley Mill Rd.) 
Tower Hill School ...........++ (1928) | Wilmington 6 .......... Rev. W. Brooke Stabler 
(2813 W. 17th St.) 


























114 Delaware — District of Columbia 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Ursuline Academy (Girls)....... (1928) | Wilmington 6 .......... Mother Margaret Mary, O.S.U. 
(1106 Penna. Ave.) 
Wiitem Poeun W. &.........6060:% (1934) | New Castle ....cccceces. Charles E. Smith 
Wilmington Public High Schools: 
MEOWASE TT, Soles oiece 0:5: 0:0:0icieie:niereie (1930) | Wilmington I .......... George A. Johnson 
(13th & Poplar Sts.) 
Pierre S.. duPont H.S......:<.+: (1936) | Wilmington 2 .......... Samuel P. Maroney 
(34th & Van Buren Sts.) 
Wietngten FH. &........0000% (1928) | Wilmington 6 (Delaware| Clarence A. Fulmer 


Academy of Notre Dame (Girls). . (1931) 
Academy of the Holy Cross (Girls) (1930) 
Academy of the Sacred Heart (Girls)... 
(1932) 
Archbishop Carroll H. S......... (1956) 
Georgetown Visitation Convent School 
CGEEDD) co cccceccee covseccees (1930) 
Gonzaga College H. S. (Boys)... .(1933) 
Holton-Arms School (Girls)..... (1928) 
Holy Trinity H. S. (Girls)...... (1933) 
Immaculata Seminary (Girls). . . .(1928) 
Mackin H. S......cccceccsccceee (1934) 
Maret School .......... (1930-33; 1942) 
Mount Vernon Seminary (Girls) .(1928) 
National Cathedral School (Girls) (1932) 
Saint Albans, The National Cathedral 
School for Boys ........cecee- (1928) 
Saint Anthony High School..... (1938) 
Saint Cecilia’s Academy (Girls). . (1934) 
Saint John’s College H. S. (Boys) . (1929) 
Sidwell Friends School, The..... (1928) 
Washington Public High Schools: 
TIMOR TT. Ss oo. 6iso.0:0s:0:0:5/0%0/s (1939) 
Armstrong Technical H. S.....(1929) 
Calvin Coolidge H. S.......... (1943) 





Ave. & Monroe St.) 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington 2 (N. Capitol 
and K Sts., N. E.) 
Washington 8 .......... 
(2935 Upton St., N. W.) 
Washington 10 ......... 
(1621 Park Rd., N. W.) 
Washington 17 .... (4300 
Harewood Rd., N. E.) 
Washington 7 .......... 
(1500 35th St., N. W.) 
Wasntagpen I... 2.005. 
(27 Eye St., N. W.) 
Washington 8 .......... 
(2125 S St., N. W.) 
Washington 7 ......000 
(36th & O Sts., N. W.) 
Washington 16 .... (4344 
Wisconsin Ave., N. W.) 


Washington 9 .......... 
(1421 Vee St., N. W.) 
Washington 8 ..... (3000 
Cathedral Ave., N. W.) 
Washington 7 ..... (2100 
Foxhall Rd., N. W.) 
Washington 16 ......... 


(Wisconsin Ave. & 
Woodley Rd., N. W.) 
Washington 16 ......... 
(Massachusetts & Wis- 
consin Aves., N. W. 
Washington 17 .. (12th & 
Lawrence Sts., N. E.) 
Washington 3 ......00- 

(601 E. Capitol St.) 
Washington 5 ..... (1225 
Vermont Ave., N. W.) 
Washington 16 .... (3901 

Wisconsin Ave., N. W.) 


Washington 20 ......... 
(16th & R Sts., S. E.) 
Washington 1 (O St. bet. 

Ist & 3rd, N. W.) 
Washington 11 ... (5th & 
Tuckerman Sts., N. W.) 





Sister Mary Louise 

Sister M. Fernando, C.S.C. 

Sister Mary Elias, O.P. 

Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 
O.S.A. 

Sister Mary Roberta Huffman 

Rev. Anthony I. McHale, S.J. 

Miss Sallie E. Lurton 

Sister Mary Patricia, R.S.M. 

Sister Immaculata, S.P. 

Sister Daniel Marie, C.S.C. 

Mrs. Margaret G. Williams 

Mrs. George W. Lloyd 

Miss Katharine Lee 


Rev. Charles Martin 


Sister Cornelia Boyle, O.S.B. 
Sister M. Ann Francis, C.S.C. 


Rev. Brother Dominic Luke, F.S.C. 


Robert S. Lyle 


John D. Koontz 
William N. Buckner 
Cedric O. Reynolds 
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District of Columbia — Maryland 115 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Capitol Page School (Boys)... .(1950) | Washington 25 ......... Henry L. DeKeyser 


gg SS rere errr (1929) 
Francis L. Cardozo H. S....... (1932) 
Paul Laurence Dunbar H. S.. .(1929) 
Theodore Roosevelt H. S...... (1929) 
eee eee (1929) 
William McKinley H. S....... (1929) 
Woodrew Wilson H. S........ (1937) 


Woodward School for Boys... . (1928) 


Menieen Se-Fe. MH. B.....0..0255 (1952) 
Academy of the Holy Names (Girls)... 
(1943) 

Annapolis Public High Schools: 
REE Ts Cie excns cs cnvcns (1940) 
Wiley H. Bates H. S.......... (1953) 
BYMULON Elle: Ov ai6 o(0iain.c.s cin:cis orp-aroress (1955) 


Baltimore Public High Schools: 


Baltimore City College (Boys) 
(1928-34; 1942) 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 


WEMIMIND ac sicestspcareterste starrer orerte (1928' 
Eastern H..S. (Girls)........:000.0:0: (1928) 
Forest Park H. S........ (1928-32; 1936) 
Frederick Douglass H. S....... (1928) 
Patterson Park HH. &..........000+ (1940) 
Paul Laurence Dunbar Jr.-Sr. H. S... 

(1951) 
Southern Jr.-Sr. H. S......... (1935) 


Western H. S. (Girls). .(1928-33; 1935) 


ae re (1938) 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase Sr. H. S.. .(1931) 
Bladensburg Sr. H. S........... (1954) 
on, ht eee (1928) 
Calvert Hall H. S. (Boys)........ (1928) 
J Seer (1951) 
Catonsville Sr. H. S.........00- (1929) 
Central Consolidated School..... (1956) 





(Library of Congress) 
Washington 3 ... (17th & 
E. Capitol Sts., N. E.) 
Washington 9 ... (13th & 

Clifton Sts., N. W.) 
Washington 1 .......... 
(Ist & N Sts., N. 


Washington 11 .. (13th & 
Upshur Sts., N. W.) 
Washington 7 .......... 
(35th & R Sts., N. W.) 
Washington 2 .......... 
(2d & T Sts., N. E.) 
Washington 16 ......... 


(Nebraska Ave. & Chesa- 

peake St., N. W.) 
Washington 6 .......... 

(1736 G St., N. W.) 


MARYLAND 
ATCTEOER, cirecesieiisicwees 


Silver Sprin 
(711 Pershing Dr.) 


eee eer eeeee 


Annapolis ............+. 
Annapolis 


Gambrills 


) 


eee eee eeeeeees 


Baltimore 18 
(33d St. & the Alameda) 
Baltimore 2 (North 
Ave. and Calvert St.) 
Baltimore 18 (33d St. & 
Loch Raven Rd.) 
Baltimore 7 ... (Chatham 
Rd. & Eldorado Ave.) 
Baltimore 17 
(Gwynns Falls Parkway 
& Pulaski St.) 
Baltimore 24 ... (Pratt St. 
and Ellwood Ave.) 
Baltimore 5 .. (Caroline & 
McElderry Sts.) 
Baltimore 30 ... (Warren 
Ave. & Williams St.) 
Baltimore | 
(Howard & Centre Sts.) 
Bel Air .... (E. Gordon & 
Franklin Sts.) 
Bethesda 14 
BIQGCHSDUTE 2... 2650 0000s 
Brunswick (4th St.)...... 
Baltimore 1 (320 Cathe- 
dral St. at Mulberry) 
Cambridge .......0.000- 
Baltimore 28 (Bloomsbury 
Ave. & Rolling Rd.) 
Bel Air 


ey 


ee ee ee ee? 


er 





Lynn F. Woodworth 
James N. Saunders 
Charles S. Lofton 
Mrs. Elva C. Wells 
Miss Irene Rice 
Charles E. Bish 


John F, Brougher 


Walter R. Lewis 


J. Walter Potter 
Sister Anna of Mary 


Albert W. Fowble 
Douglas S. King 
Mrs. Mabel H. Parker 


Henry T. Yost 

Wilmer A. Dehuff 

Miss A. Marguerite Zouck 
Wendell E. Dunn 


Miss Lillian M. Parrott 


G. Gordon Woelper 
Robert P. Diggs 

Sidney N. Chernak 

Mrs. Nanette R. Blackiston 
William Jones 

William G. Pyles 


Kalman J. Vozar 
Fred Brown, Jr. 


Brother Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C. 


Otis M. Trice 
Taylor F. Johnston 


Percy V. Williams 














116 Maryland 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Chestertown HH. S..........eee (1955) | Chestertown ............ Wilbur J. Stenger 
Country Day School of the Sacred Washington 14 ......... Mother M. E. Tobin 
BEGRSE CTE) occ cccccceveees (1957)| (9191 Rockville Pike) 


Cumberland Public High Schools: 


errr err (1928) 

BUG GE Oe, Bisse censnnanced (1931) 
DIAMNARCUS EL. S.wcc:s.0:6s0:0:010:0 81059 (1954) 
repre ENS... 6:5/<ie'esisicie-se-stelereiave (1952) 
ee eS eer (1956) 
Elkton Jr.-Sr. H. S.........+00: (1950) 
Fairmont Heights Jr.-Sr. H. S....(1955) 
ee rrr (1953) 
Wrederieke TL. Sy. v.c.5 sissiv:c:ecivivcies (1928) 
Frederick Douglass H. S......... (1956) 
Frederick Sasscer H. S............ (1953) 
Friends: SCHOO): is:s:0:s.0:i0:0:s:0: esis (1928) 
Gaithersburg: FT. S...sviescisivecis< (1932) 
Me Be ears ricr or carsiniicionctercists (1955) 


George Washington Carver H.S. . (1954) 
George Washington Carver H. S..(1953) 
Georgetown Preparatory School (Boys). 


(1928) 
Gilman School (Boys)........... (1936) 
Gien Burnie Sr. H. S..........0:0.:0.06< (1936) 
Gwynn Park Jr.-Sr. H. S......... (1955) 
Hannah More Academy (Girls). — 
Harriet Tubman H. S........... (1957) 
Havre de Grace Jr.-Sr. H. S...... (1954) 
Henry Highland Garnett H. S...(1955) 
Bieveford Jx--Sr. EL. S...00 ccc cece (1953) 
. J oS eee (1958) 
Howard County Sr. H. S........ (1957) 
Institute of Notre Dame (Girls). . (1952) 
Menwood Sr. FS... csiiciecwsces (1952) 
Landon School ae Sielatealmccheteters (1936) 
Ramee FreGe. Th. F... 00 ccccveess (1953) 
Loyola H. S. of A The 
CL ee cna ce (1933) 
McDonogh School (Boys)........ (1928) 
Milford Mill Jr.-Sr. H. S........ (1953) 
Montgomery Blair Sr. H. S....... (1932) 


Mount Saint Agnes H. S. (Girls). (1928) 
Mount Saint Joseph H. S. (Boys) .(1933) 


North Dorchester H. S.......... (1958) 

North Hagerstown H. S......... (1928) 
(formerly Hagerstown H. S.) 

Nosth Harford 1. S. .....ccc0e- (1953) 

Northern Garrett County Jr.-Sr. H. S.. 

(1956) 

Northwestern H. S. ............ (1954) 


Cumberland 
(616 Sedgwick St.) 
Cumberland ........... 
Damascus ......... x eens 
BaGHMOPC 22 oosiccsic'ssiviece 
(7400 Dunmanway) 
RENIN core. giere: checonecorctai ques 
NUIONES. coro: eiatorerace Seaver 
Washington 27 ......... 
(Nye & Reed Sts.) 
REIStEMStOWN 3... occ ccsee 
| Se ee 
Upper Marlboro ........ 
Upper Marlboro ........ 
(P. O. Box 261) 
Baltimore 10 2 .....060s00¢ 
(5114 N. Charles St.) 
Gaithersburg ....0.cc00s 
So SRS eee eee 
INDERVING.  oosdcreciwsoasers 
Towson 4 (York Rd.).... 
Garrett Park ....6...6.0000 


ee 


Baltimore 10 .....<0..06 
(5407 Roland Ave.) 
Glen Burnie ......ecciccesice 
tesa tie MCC 
Reisterstown ........... 
CIAPESVENG ccs cesciesec< 
Havre de Grace......... 
Chestertown 
Te 
2) eee 
ee 
B@itimore S$ ..ociciccc cee 
(901 Aisquith St.) 
Baltimore 21.. (Stemmers 
Run Rd. & Marlyn Ave.) 
Bethesda 14 2 occcccuscs 
UNNER a cco Have Gistove aise 


RUNNER os cova aiecsovcimiens 
MEROROGE . wicicsscicieesces 
BAQUIMOTE 7 6.65.00. :e:<i0-0 
(3800 Wash. Ave.) 
Stiver Spring .........+. 
(Wayne Ave. & Dale Dr.) 
OE © eesaknsances 
Baltimore 29 .....0cc00 
(4403 Frederick Ave.) 
PRGEIOCR  o0.:ds sie ciaccccceere 


oy See ee 
i ee 





Raymond O. McCullough, Jr. 


Victor D. Heisey 
Ellis G. Glime 
John B. Shock, Jr. 


Francis L. Holsinger 
William E. Burkhardt 
G. James Gholson 


L. Lee Lindley 
Harry V. Frushour 
Robert F. Frisby 
Ralph L. Angel 


Bliss Forbush 


Robert A. Gibson 

W. Skirven Startt 

Silas E. Craft, Sr. 

Miss Minnie H. Woolford 
Rev. Michael F. Maher, S.J. 


Henry H. Callard 


Charles W. Whayland 
Edward S. Beach, Jr. 

Miss Catherine O. Coleman 
Elhart E. Flurry 

Robert J. Banick 

Elmer T. Hawkins 

Harvey W. Kreuzburg, Jr. 
Allan I. Chotiner 

Omar J. Jones 


Sister Mary Lenore, S.S.N.D. 


Joshua R. Wheeler 


Paul L. Banfield 
Lionel B. Howland 


Rev. Michael J. Blee, S.J. 
Robert L. Lamborn 
George W. Schluderberg 
Daryl W. Shaw 


Sister Mary Aimee Ahearn 
Brother Cyril, C.F.X. 


Charles F. Hurley 
Herbert C. Logsdon 


William H. Pyle 
Paul Muha 





John P. Speicher 
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Maryland — New Jersey 117 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Notre Dame of Maryland Preparatory | Baltimore 10 ........... Sister Mary Virginia, S.S.N.D. 

School (Gitte) ....-.ccccccces (1928) 
Qldfields School (Girls)......... (1942) 
Oxon Hill HH. S....cccscccescees (1953) 
Park School of Baltimore, The. . (1928) 
Pg SS ae (1958) 
Richard Montgomery H. S...... (1932) 
Rising Sun Jr.-Sr. H. S.......... (1958) 
Robert Moton Jr.-Sr. H. S....... (1956) 
Rock Hall Th. Si. <0: - scsiccvee e's (1955) 
Roland Park Country School for Girls. 
(1928) 
Saint James School (Boys)....... (1930) 

Saint Mary’s Female Seminary 
OE. &. Dept)... ccccccvsveces (1931) 
Saint Mary’s High School....... (1953) 
Saint Michaels Jr.-Sr. H. S....... (1958) 
Saint Paul’s Parish School for Boys.... 
(1947) 
SANA Eo Cisnss)a-cinve sieisimrverersterais (1958) 
Sten H1. S. (Gitte)... cecccceees (1931) 
Sherwood Jr.-Sr. H. S...........- (1932 
Sollers Point Sr.-Jr. H. S........ (1953) 
Southern Jr.-Sr. H. S.........22- (1954) 
Southern Garrett County Jr.-Sr. H. S... 
(1956) 
Sparrows Point Sr.-Jr. H. S...... (1953) 


Stephen Decatur Jr.-Sr. H. S.....(1957) 


TIGL eke. Siogiovs.aiwiereiaceieiate eraielais (1954) 
Surrattsville Jr.-Sr. H. S......... (1955) 
Takoma Academy ...........-. (1935) 
Towson Catholic H. S........... (1956) 
Ce ee (1942) 


Trinity College Preparatory School 


cae eg PO Te (1949) 
Trinity Preparatory School (Girls).... 
(1941) 

Washington Hi. S........cccesses (1957) 
Westminster Sr.-Jr. H. S......... (1954) 
oe cess oan Oh, (1958) 
lS ee (1932) 
A. J. Demarest H. S......2.e0ee- (1928) 
Abraham Clark H. S............ (1932) 
Academy of the Holy Angels (Girls)... 
(1933) 

Academy of St. Aloysius......... (1954) 


Academy of Saint Elizabeth (Girls).... 
(1928-44; 1946) 
Admiral Farragut Academy (Boys) 
( 


1937) 


) | Sandy Spring 





(4701 N. Charles St.) 
CIOMEOE. esse ciers sive oreo 
Washington 21 .... (6751 

Indian Head Rd., S. E.) 


Baltimore 15 ........... 
(2901 Liberty Hts. Ave.) 
Baltimore 14 ...... (Hiss 


Ave. & Avondale Rd.) 
Rockville 
Rising Sun 
EQstOn ..-cccccccccccces 
ROCK TAM ose. oo siescieoe 
Baltimore 10 .... (817 W. 

University Parkway) 
Saint James 


see eee wees esee 


ee 


Saint Mary’s City........ 
Annapolis 
Saint Michaels 
Brooklandville 
(Falls Rd.) 
Salisbury 
Baltimore 18 
(2800 N. Charles St.) 


eee eeeeeeeeeee 
eee eeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


ee) 


eeeeeeereee 


Dundalk 22 


eee e weer reee 


OI, c.o.siocncaiotieeewas 
OAIANE 6.ccsicewsesces ee 
Baltimore 19 ...... (7400 
Old North Point Rd.) 
OID, aicccusoswnsweonic 


Washington 28 .... (5000 
Silver Hill Rd., S. E.) 
Clinton 
Takoma Park 12........ 
Towson 4 

(114 Ware Ave.) 
Towson 4 (Cedar Ave.).. 


ee 


Brooklandville 
MICOS oso 0:0.60:6-s:0:016-0:020:6 
Princess Anne 
Westminster 
Wheaton 
Salisbury 


NEW JERSEY 


eeeeeeeees 
see errr eereee 
ee) 


Hoboken 

(4th at Garden St.) 
Roselle 
WOU BE Bivscsicveisccews 


eeeesesreseeseses 


Jersey City €.....ccccees 
(2495 Hudson Blvd.) 
Convent Station 


eeeeeeee 


Pine Beach 


eeeeeeseseses 





Duncan McCulloch 
Michael E. Hernick 


Robert A. Thomason 
Nelson F. Hurley 


Joseph J. Tarallo 
Raymond Scheck 
William H. Fauntleroy 
Robert J. Johnson 
Miss Anne Healy 


Rev. John E. Owens 


Miss May Russell 

Sister Mary Rosita, S.S.N.D. 
Harold A. Fulton 

S. Atherton Middleton 


Charles H. Chipman 
Sister Dolores Scharper 


William W. Miles 
Charles W. Fletcher 
F. Markham Wingate 
W. Kenneth Johns 


Paul E. Dowling 


Wilbur A. Jones 
Thomas V. Warthen 


John M. Pryde 
John P. Laurence 
Sister Rita Gertrude 


W. Horace Wheeler 


Sister Genevieve Mary, S.N.D. deN. 


Sister Gertrude 
C. N. Baughan 
Quentin L. Earhart 


Elwood B. Mason 
William B. Jones 


Arthur E. Stover 


Albert S. Peeling 
Sister Mary Elaine, S.S.N.D. 


Sister Mary Canice 
Sister Grace Benigna, S.C. 
Raven O. Dodge 

















118 New Jersey 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Diary Pask Th. S$... cccverses (1928) | Asbury Park ........... John L. Ballou 
Atlantic City Friends School... .(1948) | Atlantic City ........... Mrs. Kathryn R. Morgan 
Atlantic City HS... .cvccvesices (1939) | Atlantic City ........... Samuel A. Gillingham 
Atlantic Highlands H. S........ (1928) | Atlantic Highlands...... James S. Carnrite, Jr. 
AIRS ITE Bl oo oo 0: 0 c: e:citieie;boiaiarae (1931) | Audubon .......ccceee. Miss Grace N. Kramer 
AWNING Fhe. Guin. oon: c wesine'e.eciciaieis (1928) | Bayonne ...........006. Alexander X. O’Connor 
Beard School for Girls, The..... (1928) | Orange 2... ccccsccccces Miss Edith M. Sutherland 
(560 Berkeley Ave.) 
OWENS EE. Sovie ciesisicicieisirworcines (1954) | Belleville 9 oo... cscs Hugh D. Kittle 
MGRVIGEre EL. Sooo cic ccivieincineivie (1948) |} Belvidere .............. Fred J. Vowinkel 
Bergenfield Jr.-Sr. H. S.......... (1945) | Bergenfield ............ Paul L. Hoffmeister 
MPOURATOS Fl. Sic cc scicccessececes (1928) | Bernardsville ........... George W. Watson 
Blair Academy (Boys)........... (1928) | Blairstown ............. James M. Howard, Jr. 
Bloomfield Sr. FH. S........ 6.20600: (1928) | Bloomfield ............. Harry M. Rice 
REE OEE, ciase:cierorcieccisie crersiorsiercl cod Lowe oneal CELE Robert Pollison 
ND TE. Bice csescccsssonss (TERE) F BOOMION .. cccccccesecs Leslie A. E. Booth 
Bordentown Military Institute (Boys).. | Bordentown ............ Harold Morrison Smith 
(1928 
Bound Brook FH. S. «.<:...6:.006- ss t1998 Bound Brook .......... Harry Swift 
BegetOn BT. S...0< 6.00 s:siscrncieine (1931) | Bridgeton .............. Justin H. Hess 
Burlington H. S........ (1928-44; 1948) | Burlington ............. Robert F. Dotti 
Dal: Se aero CREME ets cccevusecenres John Gower 
Camden Catholic H. S........... (1934) | Camden 3 (5 .N.7th St.).. | Sister Mary, S.M. 
Camden Public High Schools: 
Cometen TE. &...0...0cccccvevess (1928) | Camden 3 (Park Blvd. &| C. V. Koppenhaver 
Baird Ave.) 
Woodrow Wilson H. S........ (1967) | Com@em 5 ....ccccccsees Thomas R. Bristow 
(3100 Federal St.) 
Cape May H. S......... (1928-32; 1938) | Cape May ...........66. Paul S. Ensminger 
ROCMEE MES Miracles ca vie osiccc-sce's (TF2S) PCAOB osc eienccicecicis Herman E. Horn 
Carteret School for Boys ........ (1928) | West Orange ........... Robert Porsche 
(700 Prospect Ave.) 
Cathedral H. S. (Girls).......... (1940) | Trentom 6 ........000 Sister Mary Barbara, R.S.M. 
(Chancery Lane) 
CORA, Wasicrccncesiosavee (1928) | Trenton 9 ... (Hamilton | Vincent A. Halbert 
Ave. & Chambers St.) 
Central H. S. of Hopewell Twp..(1950) | Pennington ............ Harry R. Cooke, Jr. 
Chatham Bi. &....cccccccccccsese (1999) | Cheatham 2.0... ccseseees Everett Jeter 
CREE Denteo cian siesinciassic ca (1951) | Clayton (Academy St.)... | Milton Wartenberg 
Cliffside Park Sr. H. S......... (1930) | Cliffside Park .......... William F. Steiner 
Cente St. Th Siccciicic ccincicsvee (TSZE) VERON sos cccciccccccnes Miss Elinor E. Hanna 
Collingswood Sr. H. S........... (1928) | Collingswood ........... Percy S. Eichelberger 
CONMMEIA TE. Siiiccc cesicvwesecies (1928) | Maplewood ............ Robert L. Amsden 
RE Ts Dick veccacssvesases (HERS) LT CemmeeE on ccccvcsvess G. Frank Zimmerman 
Demonstration Hy S....«.«:s:00002: (1935) | Upper Montclair (Valley | Keith W. Atkinson 
Rd. & Normal Ave.) 
WRONER Wis Saacit tesicociowcnencenes Case E DOVE, ccccicctessccoses Louis Cronholm 
PBPURURNOEG Wg) Whe a: 6/0: 0/: or aivigiereisieisie'nrare CESS9) POGMIONE. 6.6 sista isiesicccow Alfred W. Heath 
PFUMGMEW EL, Disc sco. c1c:0eeisisciosiels 1958)) Dunellen: ....6..cccccces Ernest C. Sechrest 
Dwight Morrow H. S........... (1928) | Englewood ............. Waldro J. Kindig 
Dwight School ......ccccccccoes (1955) | Englewood ............. Miss Marjorie H. Appelgate 


East Orange Public High Schools: 


Clifford J. Scott H. S.......... (1940) 
East Orange H. &.......0-c00. (1928) 
East Rutherford FH. S...........0:..00« (1938) 





East OLAnpe 20000000000 
(129 Renshaw Ave.) 

East Orange 
(34 N. Walnut St.) 

East Rutherford ........ 





Francis H. Oldham 
Robert B. Redman 


George L. Dierwechter 
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Elizabeth Public High Schools: 
Battin H. S. (Girls)........... (1928) | Elizabeth 2 ............ Miss Helen V. Decker 
(South & S. Broad Sts.) 
Thomas Jefferson H. S. (Boys).(1931) | Elizabeth 4 ............ John E. Dwyer 
(East Scott Place) 
Englewood School for Boys........... Englewood ............. Marshall L. Umpleby 
(1934-37; 1940) 
Ewing FH. S.......ccccscscccoses (1955) | Trenton 8 ..........06. Raymond Steketee 
(Parkway Ave.) 
pg Se ere (1946) | Fair Lawn ............. Charles W. Mintzer 
(Miss) Fine’s School (Girls)........... PYINCEEON: .....000.00c0080 Miss Shirley Davis 
(1940-41; 1946) 
Florence Township Memorial H. S....| Florence ..........+++- Walter Nolan, Acting 
(1945) 
Sot Bee PeoGe. BR. 6.......0-0000 CSET CURE EOE oo. ccc sccecsees John Mardy 
Franklin Jr.-Sr. H. S..........6. (1944) | Franklin .......cscccees Ebert E. Hollobaugh 
Freehold Regional H. S......... (1928) | Freehold ............0.- Richard T. Beck 
Frenchtown H. S...........+0+- (1952) | Frenchtown (Harrison St.) | Bertram M. Light 
| Garfield H. S........... (1928-41; red Gath ..6.0ccccceeree Kenneth P. Bishop 
Glassboro H. S. .......2-ccccees (1931) | Glassboro .........eee0- Mrs. Beatrice C. Johnson 
Glen Ridge H. S..........c0e. (1928) | Glen Ridge ............ Ben Deist 
Gloucester City Jr.-Sr. H. S........... Gloucester City ......... Ralph J. Bracken 
(1928-33; 1936) 
Grover Cleveland H. S.......... (1928) | Caldwell ............... Vincent P. Thompson 
Hackensack EP. S....<sccsccesce (1928) | Hackensack ............ Charles D. Cannon 
Hackettstown H. S.............. (1930) | Hackettstown .......... Joseph Risko 
Haddon Heights H. S........... (1928) | Haddon Heights ........ Edward O. Glaspey 
Haddonfield Memorial H. S.....(1930) | Haddonfield ............ Wilfred B. Wolcott, Jr. 
Hamiiten: E.'S... occ ciccicccrge eee (1943) | Trenton 10 ..... (Park &| Harvey A. Hesser 
S. Clinton Aves.) 
Hammonton H. S............... (1928)| Hammonton ........... William D. Polhemus 
HAESISOED Bc. Dsn'a's:010:sin ier sieinieisieie'e (1928) | Harrison ....0...ccceees John M. O'Neill 
(223 Hamilton St.) 
Hartridge School, The (Girls). ..(1933) | Plainfield .............. Miss Harriet Sleeper 
Hasbrouck Heights H. S......... (1929) | Hasbrouck Heights ..... Miss Mary E. S. Mohair 
NEE TE. B00 ccncccvcvees (1936) | Hawthorne ............. George J. Geier 
Highland Park H.S............. (1940) | Highland Park ......... R. Richard Johnson 
Hightstown H. S.........-0e00 (1928) | Hightstown ............ Paul D. Haring 
EE Be Ds vevveesesaeses » o (ISU) | REMEEE 2 ccccccccecses. Ruhl L. Custer 
(1085 Liberty Ave.) 
ey Teele TE. Boo ecvccceves (1957) | WestBield § .ncccccccccece Sister Miriam Bernard 
| Hunterdon Central H. S........ (1928) | Flemington ............. Robert C. Shoff 
| (formerly Flemington H. S.) (Route 69) 
Immaculate Conception H. S....(1957)| Montclair .............. Sister M. Ethna 
a ee (1928) | Irvington Il ........... Lester W. Rice 
(1253 Clinton Ave.) 
i a ere (1942) | Jamesburg (Forsgate Dr.) | Michael F. Gaeta 
Jersey City Public High Schools: 
Henry Snyder H. S.........+. (1940) | Jersey City 5........200- Gerard W. Guterl 
(239 Bergen Ave.) 
James J. Ferris H. S........... (1940) | Jersey City ............. Robert A. Coyle 
(123 Coles St.) 
BONE TE, Gino icesccivonees (1928) | Jersey City 4............ Maxim F. Losi 
(60 Crescent Ave.) 
William L. Dickinson H. S....(1928) | Jersey City 6............ James J. Connolly 
(2 Palisade Ave.) 
Jonathan Dayton Regional H. S. (1942) | Springfield ............. Randolf T. Jacobsen 


(formerly Union County Regional 
H. S.) 
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Kearny H. S......ccccccescccces (1928) | Kearny .......ssscccces Charles A. Yette 
(336 Devon St.) 
Kent Place School.......cccccsccrees SOMME coc cccveccossee Miss Florence Wolfe 
(1928-36; 1938-50; 1956) 
Kimberly School, The (Girls)......... MEGRACIRET ons ccccnscccce Miss Ethel M. Spurr 
(1928-34; 1947) | (201 Valley Rd.) 
Lacordaire School (Girls)....... (1951) | Upper Montclair ....... Sister M. Virginia 
(155 Lorraine Ave.) 
ES OR Se ee (1928) | Lakewood .............. Maurice B. Hill 
Lawrenceville School, The ee Lawrenceville .......... Allan V. Heely 
Sg ere ree a Carl W. Suter 
PON BE New 'sist ol sinikiesw-ao.vinesleren i LR ener John F. Barrett 
Beimaston Et. Goscis.ssscsswcacsiors (1958) | Livingston ............. William L. Lowther 
ORGS cists. sermon ciaenieiloae errr ree Frank Gaciofano 
Long Branch Sr. H. S.........+. (1928) | Long Branch ........... R. Preston Shoemaker, Jr. 
Lower Camden County Regional H. S..|Clementon ............. Jonathan M. Henderson 
(1947) | (White Horse Ave.) 
a See (1930) | Lyndhurst ............. John C. MacLean 
| a: eee CREME ccccceccccesees Ward A. Shoemaker 
Peete TE. Banoo ccencvconcis (1935) | Manasquan ............ Harry Morris 
J et ere (1951) | Matawan ............... Luther A. Foster 
Merchantville H. S.....0....600.0¢ (1932) | Merchantville .......... William R. Flinn 
Lo: ene (U928) | MCTUCHOR: 0.06.0... viciesieiess Paul W. Schmidtchen 
Middle Township H. S.......... (1928) | Cape May Court House.. | Eugene F. Williams 
Middletown Township H. S.....(1936)| Leonardo .............. William K. Megill 
PDL BY. Sis. 8 occ sc. c coiewscoreeisic oe ee Robert E. Faddis 
Millville Memorial H. S. (1928-35; 1943) | Millville ............... Edwin A. Willard 
Montclair Academy (Boys)...... (1928) | Montclair .............. Thomas W. Hall, Jr. 
Mrettelait Ft. So. 2 iwc ecic csccnce a Richard B. Perkins 
Moorestown Friends’ School..... (1928) | Moorestown ............ Merrill L. Hiatt 
neoorestowm FL. Si... «020-60 (1928) | Moorestown ............ Carl F. Hensinger 
Morristown H. S........ (1929-39; 1952) } Morristown ............ Robert F. La Vanture 
Morristown School (Boys)....... (1933) | Morristown ............ Thompson D. Grant 
Mount Saint Dominic Academy (Girls). | Caldwell ............... Sister M. Germaine, O.P. 
(1934 
Mount Saint Mary’s Academy Gh). North Plainfield ........ Sister Mary Leonard 
(1937 
Mountain Lakes H. S........... ti940) Mountain Lakes ........ Gerald F. Hopkins 
INOMOUNE FR Seo o5 is ciccsncciecner (1928) | Ocean Grove ........... F. Russell Coleman 
New Brunswick Sr. H. S......... (1928) | New Brunswick ......... Willard W. Lindstrom 
Newark Academy (Boys)........ CIUE T POCMM Fn rccccasececes Robert M. Butler 
(215 First Ave.) 
Newark Public High Schools: 
Barringer Hi. S&.........+ccees (EUR | PewaER 4 20. ccccccccoss Roger B. Saylor 
(49 Parker St.) 
SONNE FE. Biss ccc scvvnenaes (TGRS) | Mewark SF 2... .ccvccccces Albert D. Angell, Jr. 
(345 High St.) 
East Side Commercial and Technical | Newark 5 .............. Lewis Griffiths, Acting 
mist cianer nig to wal versie eaten (1928) } (238 Van Buren St.) 
South Side H. S............0. C2OSE) | Mewark © 20. .c.ccsesces Fred Landolphi 
(80 Johnson Ave.) 
Woeeguehic FH. $.........ccccee% (1055) | Newark 12 .......s00e. Julius C. Bernstein 
(279 Chancellor Ave.) 
WE Ge Wee Benet. coweseees’ (19RD) | Newark & ....ccscsecves Francis B. Snavely 
(425 S. Orange Ave.) 
ne ere (IDG) TP CWIO ono oc ccccscves. Hayes C. Gordon 
North Arlington H. S........... (1944) | North Arlington ........ Joseph J. Flimlin 
North Hunterdon Regional H. S. (1957) | Annandale ............. G. Clifford Singley 
North Plainfield H. S........... (1928) | North Plainfield ........ Willard H. Smith 
(Greenbrook Rd.) 
fe re (1928) | Nutley 10 ..........000- Edward F. Assmus 
meee CHP BL. G....0.0 ccccccccess (1928) | Ocean City ......ccscces George W. Meyer 
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Orange H. S........seseecevees (1928) | Orange ....ccccccccccce John R. Moorhead 
Palmyra H. S.......-secscsesoes (1900) | Palaegee oo. cccccccccces Arthur Terrell 
Park Ridge H. S..........sseeee (1990) | Park Ridge ............. Matthew Weiner 
Paseaie Si, Fi. Sicsis «0 0:ci0.0000080 (E925) | PAaSsale. «...0.0:0:0 si0ieis:eis ws:0:e:0 Elmer S. Holbeck 
Passaic Valley H. S...........+. (1947) | Little Falls ..........00. Edward T. Schneider 
Paterson Public High Schools: 
PCemtrgl Be. Sine cs cs clsse cinemas (1928) | Paterson 1 .........000. A. Reese Matteson 
(68 Hamilton St.) 
Bam? Fh. Biers occ c cnc ccmneos (1928) | Paterson 4 (Park Ave.).. | William B. White 
Paulsboro H. S......... (1928-33; 1936) | Paulsboro .............. Frederick Creamer 
Peddie School, The (Boys)...... (1928) | Hightstown ............ Carrol O. Morong 
| Pennington School, The (Boys)....... Pennington ............ Ira S. Pimm 
(1930-34; 1937) 
_ Penns Grove Regional H. S...... (1952) | Penns Grove ........... John M. McHugh 
| Perth Amboy H. S............4- (1928) | Perth Amboy ........... James F. Chalmers 
Pingry School, The (Boys)...... (1928) | Elizabeth ..........c00 E. Laurence Springer 
(215 North Ave.) 
SS Serene ee 2 Dubey cil Eee Eee Henry B. Cooper 
H SDESPRRGIEL EN, Seain:ssa-s:0isje.erss0%e-eibrere (1928) | Plainfield .............. Warren H. Held 
| Mementville TH. S..........00.0 (1953) | Pleasantville ........... Justin H. Hess 
| Point Pleasant Beach H. S....... (1939) | Point Pleasant .......... Arthur E. Whitcomb 
| Pompton Lakes H. S............ (1943) | Pompton Lakes ........ Lester V. Jochem 
NN TE. Back ce ccccccivesss (196Z) | Primcetom ......0.00000 William H. Rhodes 
Prospect Hill Country Day School MOWER € on cccccccceres | Mrs. Edward P. Hooper 
IRN iors ors kiaass i srasavsis orstexsincareiers (1928)| (346 Mt. Prospect Ave.) Miss Marguerite Smith 
Queen of Peace TI. S....:....:.0.0:6 (1955) | North Arlington ........ Mother Regina Mercedes, S.S.J. 
WO TE. Pics csncnsescesnoton owt Leaman, Me John H. Cooper 
Ramsey H. S....... Setiatccyoctareiey eer Guy W. Moore 
Rancocas Valley Regional H. S........ Mount Holly ........... Harry E. Wenrich 
(1928-35; 1938) 
Red Bank Catholic H. S......... (1934) | Red Bank .....00:6:0ss0000 Sister Mary Agnese, R.S.M. 
Oe PE le Bie ks cv sinecnsevess (1928) | Red Bank ...........+0. Royal H. Hintz 
Ridgefield Park H. S............ (1930) | Ridgefield Park ........ William H. Weaver 
Ridgewood: El. S.....:ccc.cescisicons (1928) | Ridgewood ............. Ellis D. Brown 
Riverside FE. S... siea:cciecsiccciees (1950) | Riverside .............. Richard Dickinson 
Roselle Park H. S...........00¢ (1928) | Roselle Park ........... Irvin N. Forrest 
(West Grant Ave.) 
Roxbury Township H. S........ (1938) | Succasunna ............. Thomas E. Zerbe 
Rumson-Fair Haven Regional H. S. RUBIO 6 0:5:60:s.0i0ie::0:6 2101s John F. Kinney, Jr. 
(formerly Rumson H. S.) ..... (1940) 
Rutgers Preparatory School (Boys).... | New Brunswick ......... David M. Heinlein 
(1928) 
Rutherford H. S........ (1928-35; 1940) | Rutherford ............ Rodney R. Robinson 
Saint Benedict’s Preparatory School 
DD -csksecnsnnsawesekenns (1935) | Newark 2 (520 High St.). | Rev. Philip C. Hoover, O.S.B. 
Saint Bernard’s School.......... (1956) | Gladstone .............. Donald R. Williams 
Saint John Baptist School (Girls) (1985)| Mendham ............. Sister Mary Barbara, C.S.J.B. 
Saint Mary’s Hall (Girls)........ (1936) | Burlington ............. Mrs. Elsie Flounders 
Saint Peter’s Preparatory School (Boys) | Jersey City 2............ Rev. Cornelius J. Carr, S.J. 
(1930) (144 Grand St.) 
ee (TODZ) ESATO 55009000 0e sees eee Miss Marie L. Oehrle 
= ee (1946) | Sayreville .............. Miss Margaret Mary Walsh 
Sotch Plains H. S..........0+0¢ (1932) | Scotch Plains ........... Robert Adams, Jr. 
_ Seton Hall Preparatory School (Boys).. | South Orange .......... Rev. Thomas J. Tuohy 
(1931)| (400 S. Orange Ave.) 
ee (1928) | Somerville ............. James L. Olson 
Stevens Academy.......... (1935; 1937) | Hoboken (266 Fifth St.).. | Douglas Groff Cole 
8 ree arr Alton J. Gast 
_ _ __% SSSR SRRERERR PRES: ED, . vandcec reer veures J. Harold Conner 
Swedesboro H. S.........2+2e00% (1928) | Swedesboro ............ Walter H. Hill 
Teaneck Jr.-Sr. H. S............ (1935) | Teaneck .........eeeee- Miss Helen B. Hill 
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Tenafly H. S.........scccccccscces ew | Rb OE Tee Eugene H. Van Vliet 
omit River T.. Sisccccccccwncas (1956) t ‘Temes River .....ccceces Nathaniel S. Detwiler 
Union City Public High Schools: 
MONSON Bh. Sie 5:00:46. <ic:ci0seee (1929) | Union City .......0.00. Horace R. Boutelle, Acting 
(318 18th St.) 
Union Hl Hi. S...<..00cceccces (1928) | Union City ............. Henry S. Stahler 
(3800 Hudson Ave.) 
COS | Sh Sa errr ree (ISSS) PUMOR. oasivcscccescseasic Harry R. Cooke, Jr. 
Vail-Deane School, The (Girls). .(1928) | Elizabeth 3 ............ Miss Margaret S. Cummings 
(618 Salem Ave.) 
Me aeieiel Ee Bes oinie oss csceoinoeiders (ISST) PT VETONA occ ccccscccseece Benedict LoCicero, Acting 
WIRNNISIEE I Sine siiccwioreceacnses (1936) }] Vineland ............... Miss Mary E. Rossi 
Wallington H. S............++- (1958) Wallington aia aterieeee Bernard Piela 
Washington H. S...........+46- (1934) | Washington ............ Karl A. Zettelmoyer 
Wayne Township H. S.........- (RUSE) | Paterna Sn... cccccceces John Van Dyken 
(Valley Road) 
Weehawken H. S......... 2.000 (1928) | Weehawken ............ George Becker 
(Liberty Place) 
West Orange H. S...........0-- (1928) | West Orange ........... | Raymond E. Hearn 
Westfield Se. Fi. Son cccsiccciecsce (1928) | Westfield .....ccccceee Robert L. Foose 
Westwood Jr.-Sr. H. S........... (1939) | Westwood ..............- Maurice A. Coppens 
Wildwood Catholic H. S........ (1956) | North Wildwood ....... Sister Louise Bertrand 
Wiadwood Fl. So... c<<ccccienenee (1931) | Wildwood ............. Paul W. Freed 
William MacFarland Sr. H. S......... Bordentown ........... Joseph P. Conerton 
(1929-33; 1935) 
Woodbridge H. S............++- (1928) | Woodbridge ............ John P. Lozo 
Woodbury H. S.........eeeeeee (1928) | Woodbury ............. John R. Worrall 
Wood-Ridge H. S........--+ee+ (1943) | Wood-Ridge ............ A. Edward DiMiceli 
(258 Hackensack St.) 
Woodstown FI.'S.. .....c.cccscccs (1928) | Woodstown ............ Eric G. Errickson 
NEW YORK 
A, TB. Dale GF... 6... .cccccceces (1932) | Mount Vernon ......... Howard G. Spalding 
Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 
DEE sa<senccnvsnneieaneoans (1944) | Tuxedo Park ........... Sister Maria Lawrence 
Academy of the Sacred Heart r1988) PN & cccnesnvvenese Mother Margaret O’Rourke 
Adelphi Academy (Boys)........ (1928) | Brooklyn 38 ............ Edward W. Hathaway 
(282 Lafayette Ave.) 
Albany Academy, The (Boys)... .(1928) | Albany 8 ............... Harry E. P. Meislahn 
(Academy Rd.) 
Albany Academy for Girls ...... (USER) i Atbawy 20 2... oc cccccccce Miss Rhoda E. Harris 
(155 Washington Ave.) 
Albany FH. fq... cccccrccccsvees (1958) | Albany S .....ccccccscses Stanley E. Heason 
(141 Western Ave.) 
Allendale School, The (Boys)....(1943) | Rochester 18 ........... Buell Critchlow 
(519 Allen’s Creek Rd.) 
Aquinas Institute of Rochester, The Rochester 13 ......sc00. Very Rev. Ernest P. Magee, C.S.B. 
err err (1928)| (1127 Dewey Ave.) 
Barnard School for Boys........ CUE NE, FE nine ccescoceees Carrington Raymond 


Barnard School for Girls, The. .(1930) 
Berkeley Institute, The (Girls). . (1928) 
Birch Wathen School........... (1936) 
SE Bly Br sivescccevessens (1949) 





(4411 Cayuga Ave.) 
New York 33... (554 Fort 
Washington Ave.) 
MOE FF itcosscenswe 
(181 Lincoln Place) 
MEW THOR Boe sc ccccccccs 
(149 W. 93rd St.) 
Matter FD ccc ccs cvees 
(1150 Winton Rd.) 





Mrs. Margaret D. Gillette 
Mrs. Helen B. Mason 

J. Carl Horton 

Leonard B. Smith 
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Broncville: T..S:. ..2..0000%04000: (1945) | Bronxville 8 ............ Frank Misner 
Brooklyn Friends School........ (1928) | Brooklyn 1 ............. William J. Meeneghan 
(112 Schermerhorn St.) 
Brooklyn Preparatory School (Boys)... | Brooklyn 25 ............ Rev. J. Vincent Watson, S.J. 
1928)} (1150 Carroll St.) 
Buffalo Seminary, The (Girls). ..(1928) | Buffalo 22 ............. Miss Marian W. Smith 
(205 Bidwell Parkway) 
Calhoun School (Girls)......... (1928) | New York 25............ Miss Elizabeth Parmelee 
(309 W. 92nd St.) Miss Beatrice S. Cosmey 
Canisius H. S. (Boys)........... (1928) | Buffalo 9 ..........scee- Rev. Donald L. Kirsch, S.J. 
(1180 Delaware Ave.) 
Cathedral School of St. Mary, The Garde: Caetp ....00scecee. Miss Mary H. Russell 
(Girls) .......eeeeeescceeeeee (1928) } (37 Cathedral Ave.) 
Chaminade H. S. (Boys)........ (1946) | Mineola (Jackson Ave.)..| Brother John T. Darby, S.M. 
Cleveland Hill H. S............ (1958) | Buffalo ................ Walter J. Heffley 
Collegiate School (Boys)........ (1928) | New York 24............ Wilson Parkhill 
(241 W. 77th St.) 
Columbia Grammar School..... (1928) | New York 25............ James W. Stern 
(5 W. 93rd St.) 
Columbia School of Rochester, The Rechester 7 .......0000- Mrs. Della E. Simpson 
(ithe)... cccccvccesccccsees (1940)} (22 S. Goodman St.) 
Concordia Collegiate Institute. ..(1955) | Bronxville 8 ........... Rev. Carl F. Weidmann 
(171 White Plains Rd.) 
Corning Free Academy ......... (1928) | Corning ............... Wilbur T. Miller 
Cortland Jr.-Sr. H. S..........4+ (1929) | Cortland ............-.- Robert J. Doran 
De Veaux School (Boys)........ (1928) | Niagara Falls ........... Morison Brigham 
Dobbs Ferry H. S...........++6- (1935) | Dobbs Ferry ........... William Z. Lindsey 
Dwight School (Boys)..........-. (1928) | New York 21............ Winton L. Miller, Jr. 
(402 E. 67th St.) 
Eastchester EL.) S.0:0:5:0:6:s<.c:0.00:0:00: (1941) | Tuckahoe 7 ............ Douglas S. MacDonald 
East Rochester H. S............. (1953) | East Rochester ......... Frank J. O’Donnell 
Emma Willard School (Girls)... .(1928)}| Troy (Pawling Ave.).... | Miss Anne Wellington 
Miss Clemewell Lay 
Fieldston School of the Ethical Culture | New York 71............ Luther H. Tate 
SEROOIS 2... ccccccccccvccseess 1928)| (Fieldston Rd.) 
Fordham Preparatory School (Boys)... | New York 58............ Rev. William J. Farricker, S.J. 
(1928)| (East Fordham Rd.) 
Franklin School (Boys) ......... (1928) | New York 24............ Moe C. Spahn 
(18 W. 89th St.) 
De OE, Bis ccecseceseseest (1928) | Fredonia ............4.. Howard R. Bradley 
Friends Academy ........sceees (1928) | Locust Valley .......... Victor M. Haughton, Jr. 
Friends Seminary .........0000: (1928) | New York 3............. Alexander H. Prinz 
(15 Rutherford Place) 
Garden Country Day School..... (1935) | New York 72. .(33-16 79th | Henry Roberts 
St., Jackson Heights) 
Geneseo Central Jr.-Sr. H. S.....(1951) | Geneseo ........-.0008 Albert O. Jenkins 
UNNE TE. Bin. vncesecvcenvens (1928) | Geneva ....cccccccccees Spurgeon B. Wuertenberger 
Geont Meck Gr. 9B. G......0.00000% (1928) | Great Neck ............ Hobart F. Mossman 
(35 Polo Rd.) 
Hackley School (Boys).........- (1933) | Tarrytown ............. Frank R. Miller 
(293 Benedict Ave.) 
pe kn TT (1948) | Yonkers 2 .............- Mrs. Ruth S. Leonard 
(229 North Broadway) 
Harley School, The............. (1932) | Rochester 18 ........... William S. Litterick 
(1981 Clover St.) 
Co ee (1958) | Harrison ..........0e0-- Alexander L. Arning 
er (1928) | Hastings-on-Hudson Rowland H. Ross 
Haverling Central School....... (1957) | Bath ......cecccccecees Vernon E. Wightman 
Hempetend FH. &.......... 0000 (1935) | Hempstead ............. William D. Beddow 
(70 Greenwich St.) 
Holy Angels Academy (Girls)... .(1946) | Buffalo 14 ............. Sister Constance, G.N.S.H. 
(24 Shoshone Drive) 
Honeoye Falls Central School ..(1958)! Honeoye Falls .......... Herbert J. Worboys 
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Horace Greeley H. S............ (1952) | Chappaqua ............ Donald W. Miles 
Horace Mann School........... (1928) | New York 71............ Mitchell Gratwick 

(231 W. 246th St.) 

BIGSHONE PPG Seiccoactwsnsmnnien (TOSS) UP TIGIBEN, oo.5 cccgecice cise Robert J. Johnson 
PRMGSOR FE Soc 6:6: sisiscieeinesceerne (IGRE) | REGION .n cc cccscsccces. Alan W. Sugarman 
i Re Sere (ESAS) PERACA. occ: cecssiecccesces Frank R. Bliss 
Kew-Forest School ........0200- (1928) | Forest Hills (119-17 Union| James L. Dixon 


La Salle Military Academy (Boys) (1936) 


Ladycliff Academy ............. (1958) 
Bawrenee 81. 8.25 csicicccccesswess (1933) 
Lindenhurst Jr.-Sr. H. S......... (1951) 
Lockport Sr. H. &........c2ce0es (1950) 
Long Beach H. &.........scee0 (1934) 
Loyola School (Boys) ........... (1928) 
Mamaroneck EI. S.. .0:0..0:0-6<00¢ (1934) 
Manhasset TH. S... «2.0.02 ccccseess (1928) 
Manlius School, The (Boys)..... (1928) 
Marcellus Central H. S.......... (1934) 
Marymount Secondary School (Girls). . 

(1928) 
Masters School, The (Girls)..... (1928) 
McBurney School (Boys)........ (1929) 
Middictown H. $........00cse00% (1938) 
Millbrook School for Boys...... (1942) 
Miss Hewitt’s Classes........... (1957) 
ROO TA. Bice sivscevesonnss (1936) 
Mount Saint Mary Academy (Girls)... 

(1932) 
Nazareth Academy (Girls)....... (1946) 


New York City Public High Schools: 
Bronx Borough: 


Evander Childs H. S.......... (1928) 


Samuel Gompers Vocational and 
Technical H. S. (Technical 
Division only) ...........+. (1951) 


Manhattan Borough: 
Hunter College H. S. (Girls). . (1929) 


Washington Irving H. S. (Girls).... 
(1928-37; 1951) 


Queens Borough: 


Grover Cleveland H. S........ (1936) 


New York Military Academy... .(1932) 
PROWAUN, Bis Sys cce:55s's:0:o0:srncieceieio sis (1928) 
Newburgh Free Academ 
Nichols School of Buffalo (Boys) . (1928) 


) | Newburgh 





Turnpike at Austin St.) 
Oakdale 
(195 Broadway) 
Highland Falls 
Lawrence 
E@enhurst «26s 0.0000: 
(350 S. Wellwood Ave.) 
Lockport 
(Lincoln and Locust Sts.) 
Long Beach 
NEW YORK 26 .600505 00000: 
(Park Ave. at 83d St.) 
Mamaroneck 
Manhasset 
(Memorial Place) 
Manlius 
Marcellus 
Tarrytown 


see eee eeeee 


eee eee ees ese eees 
eeeereeeseeseeee 


es eee 
New York 14. 2... 
(5 W. 63d St.) 
Middletown ............ 
(112 Grand Ave.) 
WEFIDIGOK 6 occ ecc cesses 
New York 21... .ccicceces 
(45 E. 75th St.) 
Monticello 
Newburgh 


eee newer eeeeee 


Rochester 13 ........... 
(1001 Lake Ave.) 


INGW: VOTE G7 o.o.ocicccinscwcc 
(800 E. Gun Hill Rd.) 


New Fork &6.....0scceces 
(455 Southern Blvd.) 


i  & : 
(930 Lexington Ave.) 
ke 

(40 Irving P1.) 


Beothiyn 97 ......00s00% 
(2127 Himrod St.) 

Cornwall-on-Hudson .... 

Newark 


Buffalo 16 ............. 
(Amherst & Colvin Sts.) 





Brother Anthony Joseph, F.S.C. 
Sister Mary Philip 

James H. Simmonds 

Harold E. Eaton 

Lloyd F. McIntyre 


Joseph Borzilleri 
Rev. Peter J. Daly, S.J. 


Joseph C. McLain 
Kendall B. Howard 


John W. MacDonald 
Chester S. Driver 
Mother Marie Brendan 


Miss Elizabeth B. Cochran 
Benjamin D. Chamberlin 


Herbert B. Smith 


Edward Pulling 
Mrs. Charlotte Comfort 


Stewart Gay 
Sister Mary Vincent, O.P. 


Sister Agnes Cecilia 


Hymen Alpern 


Seelig L. Lester 


Cyril W. Woolcock 


Miss Evelyn Konigsberg 


Edward D. Kramer 


Brig. General Nelson Dingley, Ill 
W. Donald Hess 

Robert D. Fowler 

Philip M. B. Boocock 





Rye 


Rye 
Sain 





| | 


Ill 











New York 125 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Nightingale-Bamford School, The New York 28............ Mrs. Edna H. Robillard 
(Ci) eee (1938) | (20 E. 92d St.) 
North Syracuse Central H. S....(1958) | North Syracuse ......... Paul B. Wagner 
Northport H. S...........++++-. (1929) | Northport ............. Miss Adelheid M. M. Kaufmann 
(Middleville Rd.) 
Northwood School (Boys)....... (1928) | Lake Placid Club....... John G. Howard 
Notre Dame Academy of Staten Island | Staten Island 1.......... Mother Saint Vivienne, C.N.D. 
(Girls) .....-ceececcccccccees (1950)}| (76 Howard Ave.) 
Nott Ferrace FL. S........026:0.000- (1943) | Schenectady 8 .......... Francis E. Morhous 
Oakwood School .............. (1939) | Poughkeepsie .......... Charles W. Hutton 
Oceanside Sr. H. S............. (1958) | Oceanside .............. Charles R. Mosback 
Oneonta H. S. ........ (1928-30; 1935) | Oneonta .............-. Charles A. Belden 
itt OE Ds escecscsercceans (1982) |] Oswego .......ssccccees Ralph M. Faust 
Our Lady of Mercy H. S. (Girls) .(1946) | Rochester 10 ........... Mother M. Francesca, R.S.M. 
(1437 Blossom Rd.) 
Packer Collegiate Institute, The (High | Brooklyn 1 ............. Paul D. Shafer 
School Dept.) (Girls) ......... (1928) } (170 Joralemon St.) 
Park School of Buffalo, The.......... tr E. Barton Chapin, Jr. 
(1928-34; 1944)} (115 N. Harlem Rd.) 
Paul D. Schreiber H. S. ........ (1933) | Port Washington ....... Clifford F. Hendrickson 
Pelham Memorial H.S. ........ (2988) | Petham G5 .......cccces F. Hamilton Whipple 
Penfield Central School......... (1955) | Penfield... cc ccvcccces Elmer F. Peck 
(Five Mile Line Rd.) 
Pleasantville Hi. S.........00000. (1935) | Pleasantville ........... Ronald C. McCreary 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day 
School, The (Boys)........... (1928) | Brooklyn 9 ............. J. Folwell Scull, Jr. 
(92d St. & 7th Ave.) 
Port Chester Ei. S.....0sciccssccices 1955) | Port Chester ........... Robert R. Zimmerman 
Regis: TH. S. (BOYS)... cc ccseoscs (1928) | New York 28............ Rev. Thomas M. Harvey, S.J. 
(55 E. 84th St.) 
Rhodes Preparatory School..... (1949) | New York 19............ Sims Carter 
(11 W. 54th St.) 
Riverdale Country School (Boys) .(1928) | New York 71 .. (Fieldston John H. Jones 
Road & 253d St.) 
Riverdale Country School for Girls.... | New York 71...(249th St.| John H. Jones 
(1943)} and Palisade Ave.) 
Robert L. Simpson H. S......... (1928) | Huntington ............ Robert A. Cushman 
Rochester Public High Schools: 
Benjamin Franklin H. S....... (1934) |] Rochester 21 .........4. Willard A. Sabin 
(950 Norton St.) 
Charlotte H. S........ (1928-32; 1934) | Rochester 12 ........... Glenn M. Denison 
(4115 Lake Ave.) 
RANE Ti Be. cov eciseseacescsous (1928) | Rochester 7 ..........0. William C. Wolgast 
(410 Alexander St.) 
Edison Technical and Industrial 
Be, GB, Gs cc ccccvescvvees (1947) | Rochester 21 .......... Paul K. W. Springer, Acting 
(725 Clifford Ave.) 
Jefferson Jr.-Sr. H. S.......... (1945) | Rochester 6 ............ James S. Wishart 
(Edgerton Park) 
John Marshall H. S........... (1928) | Rochester 13 ........... Elmer W. Snyder 
(180 Ridgeway Ave.) 
ok ere rr (1939) | Rochester 11 ........... Ira I. Berman 
(101 Epworth St.) 
PN TE. Bis cncsndse- seven (1629) | Rochester 7 .......0.00. Miss Mary A. Sheehan 
(164 Alexander St.) 
EE ever iiccnvnceserrens (1928) | Rochester 11 ........... C. Willard Burt 
(501 Genesee St.) 
Rye Country Day School....... (1928) | Rye ....... (Boston Post | Gerald N. LaGrange 
Rd. & Cedar St.) 
4 eee (19RB-S2; 19GS) I Rye 20. cevcccvccsccess Miss Elizabeth Jean Brown 
Saint Agnes School (Girls)....... (1932) | Albany 4 ...........+0e. Miss Blanche Pittman 
(Loudenville Rd.) 























126 New York — Panamal Canal Zone — Pennsylvania 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Saint John’s Preparatory School Brooklyn 6 ......ccccee. Rev. John E. Hurley, C.M. 
RE clerecican sale cs iooe wasn (1934) | (82 Lewis Ave.) 
Saint Joseph’s Normal Institute (Boys) 

(High School Dept.).......... (1942) | Barrytown ............. Rev. Brother B. Peter, F.S.C, 
Saint Mary’s School (Girls)...... (TROP TPORMIR 2... ccccccvecees Sister Mary Regina, C.S.M. 
Saint Paul’s School (Boys) ...... (1928) | Garden City ............ Rev. Nicholas M. Feringa 
Saint Walburga’s Academic School 

GED seivescccrcescovoenees FI ois cen ncccenion Mother Mary John, S.H.CJ. 

(Westchester Ave.) 
Scarborough School ............ (1928) | Scarborough-on-Hudson.. | Thomas C. Schuller 
IO BE Sos cine ceceiwcsnnsws ae rrr Oliver W. Melchior 
School of the Holy Child (Girls). (1947) | Suffern (Lafayette Ave.)..| Mother Mary Columba 
Sewanhaka H. S. (Central H. S. 

Bett, FOR, FB) ce ccnccscvecceses (2935) i Floral Patk .....0.0000% Robert L. Springer 
Sherburne Central H. S......... (1928) | Sherburne ............. Thomas M. Lotz 
South Side Sr. HH. S..........0000 (1946) | Rockville Centre ........ J. Dale McKibben 
Spence School (Girls)........... (1935) | New York 28..........6. Miss Barbara Colbron 

(22 E. 91st St.) 
Staten Island Academy......... (1928) | Staten Island 1.......... Harold Ely Merrick 
(45 Wall St.) 
Stony Brook School, The (Boys).(1928) | Stony Brook ..........+. Frank E. Gaebelein 
Trinity-Pawling School (Boys)...(1951) | Pawling 1 ............6. Matthew E. Dann 
Trinity School (Boys)........... (1935) | New York 24.........200 Hugh C. Riddleberger 
(139 W. 9lst St.) 
PRURMANOE BE Crs. sieis scoisleic:siwrecoiein (1988) | Tuckahoe 7 ........006: Edward A. Sinnott 
(Siwanoy Blvd.) 
Wallen SCHOO! 6o6:i.0i<.c.cicisiecieioieie (1948) | New York 24............ Milton Akers 
(1 W. 88th St.) 
Waterloo Central School........ coe Bo, eer Claude Doxtator 
WEE Te. Bisccenicvnwsevcows (1930) | Waverly .......cccccees Clarke Gage 
WUOCHOVENG EE. Sec: ocosc ciclo wieinnes (1928) | Wellsville ...........e0. James H. Gambell 
Westfield Academy & Central School.. | Westfield ............6- Edwin L. Fisher 
(1958) 
Woodmere Academy ........... (1526) | Woodmere ........20+:. Horace M. Perry 
(336 Woodmere Blvd.) 
Xavier H. S. of the College of Pe TOE Fh onc sevceess Rev. Vincent J. McGrail, S.J. 
St. Francis Xavier (Boys)...... (1928) |} (30 W. 16th St.) 
Yorktown Heights H. S......... (1958) | Yorktown Heights ...... Miss Mildred E. Strang 
PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 
INURE Wa les snacaasdinrerermaicce, aecmeicie (1929) | Balboa Heights ......... Theo F. Hotz 
(704 Roosevelt Ave.) 
CHIOUAD FF. Socsic ccieicccieec cane (T9229) PEEMtGNAL a5 ncsicesoeeee Paul L. Beck 
(Drawer GG) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
A. D. Eisenhower Sr. H. S....... (1928) | Norristown ......000sse Lewis V. Kost 
Abington Friends School (Girls) .(1935) | Jenkintown ...........- Howard W. Bartram 
Abington Sr. FH. Si... 2000046 (1928) | Abington ..........0ee- W. Eugene Stull 
Academy of the New Church— Bryn Athyn .......0000. Richard R. Gladish 

Boys’ Academy ...... (1927-37; 1948)| (Second St. Pike) 

Academy of the New Church— Bryn Athyn .........+0 Miss Dorothy E. Davis 

Girls’ Seminary ...602:.60550% (1953) | (Second St. Pike) 

Academy of Notre Dame de Namur 
GEE) ccccvcccccsccescsccses (1930) | Villanova ..........+0- Sister Gertrude St. Edward, 
S.N.D. deN. 
Academy of the Sisters of Mercy 

ee (1931) | Gwynedd Valley ........ Sister Maria Gratia, C.R.S.M. 

Agnes Irwin School, The (Girls) .(1936) | Wynnewood ............ Mrs. Anne F. Bartol 
(Clothier Rd.) 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Allentown Central Catholic H. S. (1944) | Allentown ............. Rev. Stephen J. Daday 
(4th & Chew Sts.) 
Mientown Hy So. isciscisie sissies (1932) | Allentown ............. Clifford S. Bartholomew 
(17th & Turner Sts.) 
Men Be. TAB. occ cveccceses (1931) | ANGOMR 22.2. 00c0cccccers Joseph N. Maddocks 
(6th Ave. & 15th St.) 
Ambler Joint H. S.............. (1928) | Ambler .....ccccccccces Clifford K. Geary 
Ambridge H. S..........cccccees (1951) | Ambridge .......css000. Michael F. Serene 
(909 Duss Ave.) 
Aspinwall H. S............0s00 (1930) | Pittsburgh 15.. (4th St. &| Niles E. Norman 
Virginia Ave., Aspinwall) 
Athens Area Joint H.S......... CIGD) EU 65 ec cssvccrcess George E. Fitch 
ALTA Ne Cis ani! s, 019! e.6 cio eyelaiaisterors (1930) | Pittsburgh 2 .. (721 Cali-} Robert E. Grine 
fornia Ave., Avalon) 
Avonwortl) Ti. So.0.isiiccincicesicns (1934) | Pittsburgh 2 .. (200 Dick-} Warren Hollenback 
son Ave., Ben Avon) 
Baldwin School, The (Girls)....(1928)} Bryn Mawr ............. Miss Rosamond Cross 
Baldwin Township H. S......... (1943) | Pittsburgh 36 .......... Wilbert C, Brandtonies 
(4653 Clairton Blvd.) 
Bangor Area Joint H. S......... (1936) | Bangor 4 .............02. Trever R. Williams 
Barrett Township H. S.......... CDR ERIOD ccc cccccccccceves George W. Webb, Jr. 
Beaver Falls Sr. H. S............ (1930) | Beaver Falls ............ J. Neal Mathews 
Beaver Area Hi. S.........0se00- (TG) BSRVET 20. oc ccc. scccens Charles S. Linn 
BOGIOrel The Ses. 5 oo sceisieneisoeseees (1936) | Bedford ............... Arthur V. Townsend 
DUE TE. Bice eves civccnesses (1928) | Pittsburgh 2 ... (435 Lin-| Robert H. Ruthart 
coln Ave., Bellevue) 
Bellwood-Antis H. S............ (1954) | Bellwood .......cscccees R. Dwight Troutman 
Benjamin Franklin H. S......... (1954) | Carbondale ............ Miss Gertrude A. Krantz 
Bensalem Township Jr.-Sr. H. S..(1932) | Cornwells Heights ...... Russell C. Struble 
Bethel Pe--Sr.. Eh. So 550sic-0:cie:cieees (1953) | Bethel Park ............ Theodore A. Siedle 
BIMICTIVENE BAe Wee) s:s:6.6 0,0: c:c0:0c00 (1928) | Biglerville ............. D. B. Hudson 
Bishop McDevitt H. S.......... (1953) | Harrisburg ............ Rev. Walter H. Shaull 
(formerly Catholic H. S.) (22nd & Market Sts.) 
Blairsville Joint H. S............ (1929) | Blairsville ............. James M. Burk 
Boyertown Joint Sr. H. S........ (1933) | Boyertown ............. Harry I. Gilbert 
RUN BR. BE. Boo os cesccincsee (1961) | Braddock ........00000- Joseph A. Stukus 
SN ONG. U Miiexncncnonnane (PEE) | UUENOE occ ccccsesses George A. Bell 
Brentwood Jr.-Sr. H. S.......... (1943) | Pittsburgh 27 .......... Francis W. Deasy 
(3601 Brownsville Rd.) 
Beistel Je.-Gr. 14. B...... 2.000008 (TORS) PESO! ooo ic.e.ise wsisecceie David L. Hertzler 
Brookville Jr.-Sr. H. S........... (1928) | Brookville ............. Hasson Rockey 
Butler Area Joint Sr. H. S....... (TOBE) | MGR on. cr cccccccvees Charles J. Moore 
California Community Sr. H. S..(1934) | California .............. Dolph Hickman 
Cameron County H. S........... (1957)| Emporium ............. Sheridan Stroup 
Camp Hill H.S......... (1928-33; 1943) | Camp Hill ............. Donald E. Enders 
(24th & Chestnut Sts.) 
CN TE Bo wsicencissesescews (1928) |} Canton .....ccsccsesoes John T. Williammee, Jr. 
J ge eee (ISS) PORTIS oo. cc ccecccscess Mark N. Burkhart 
RO T, Biic sc evreesnesee ea Go Robert D. Fleischer 
Carson Long Institute (Boys)....(1929) | New Bloomfield ........ Edward L. Holman 
Cotpename OF. Bo... wesc csevecess (1956) | Catasauqua ............ Ralph C. Brown 
Cathedral Preparatory School (Boys).. | Erie (225 W. 9th St.)....| Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert B. McDonald 
(1948) 
Cecilian Academy, The (Girls). . .(1942) | Philadelphia 19 ........ Mother Denis Marie, S.S.J. 


Central Bucks Joint Jr.-Sr. H. S..(1929) 
Central Cambria Joint H. S.....(1932) 
(formerly Ebensburg-Cambria H.S.) 
Central Catholic H. S........... (1948) 


Central Dauphin H. S.......... (1958) 





(144 W. Carpenter La.) 
Doylestown 
Ebensburg 


eee eee wees ee 


ORG oc cc cccvvvseses 
(Hill Rd. & Clymer St.) 
Harrisburg 
(4600 Locust Lane) 





J. Edward Smith 
James Cook 


Rev. Raymond J. Leichner 


Thomas Jenkins 

















128 Pennsylvania 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Central District Catholic H. S...(1932) | Pittsburgh 13 .......... Brother Frederick John 
(4720 Fifth Ave.) 
Chambersburg Area Joint Sr. H. S. 941) Chambersburg .......... Robert Beard 
(1 
Charleroi Sr. Fi. S$... ..eccccac cc (1929) | Charleroi ......ceceeees Edwin F. Luse 
Charles E. Ellis School for Girls, be = Newtown Square ........ Arnold E. Look 
(1936) 
Chartiers Valley Joint H. S...... (1950) | Bridgeville ............. C. J. McMahon 
Cheltenham Township H. S.....(1928)| Philadelphia 17 ........ Edwin B. Keim 
(Elkins Park) 
CS OSNOT eie Se cisions siieennsinicisorers (1945) PCRS ....55.0.0ccccccewss Karl E. Agan 
Chestnut Hill Academy.(1928-42; 1957) | Philadelphia 18 ........ Robert A. Kingsley 
GPAMOR SE. FE. Succ ccsiciccvees (ESZE) P GIAREOR oo cc osc: cs:cieie eee Bruce C. Birch 
Clarion Joint Sr. H. S........... (1950) | Clarion ............ .+++]| Robert Wiberg 
Clarks Summit-Abington Joint H. bo * Clarks Summit ......... William H. Crum 
(1928) 
Clearfield Area Sr. H.S......... (1936) | Clearfield ........0200 W. Howard Mead 
Clifton Heights H. S............ (1941) | Clifton Heights ......... Joseph K. Lindsay 
Collingdale H. S.........--..e0: (1934) | Collingdale ............ Harry H. Mercer 
Conemaugh = H. S.....(1956) | Davidsville ............. Paul C. Berkebile 
Conestoga Sr. TH. S...... 2.0.50 (1928) | Berwyn .......ccccccees B. Anton Hess 
Convent School — the Sacred Heart Philadelphia 31 .... (City | Mother Phyllis Heuisler 
COLL PRS eme eer cccer reece (1930)| Line & Haverford Rd.) 
Convent School of the Sacred Heart, Philadelphia 14 .. (Grant| Mother Florence Ashe 
Eden Hall (Girls).......<<00000% (1928)} Ave. bel. Frankford) 
Coraopolis Sr. H. S............. (1929) | Coraopolis ............. Joseph E. Johnson 
oy. CoN) > Ah Rae eeeeer coc Vey bhai) eee Lawrence M. Douglas 
Council Rock Jr.-Sr. H. S........ (1945) | Newtown ........e2e00. Norman W. Kratz 
Crafton Borough Jr.-Sr. H. S....(1928) | Pittsburgh 5 ........... Paul L. Maxwell 
(Crafton Blvd.) 
Cremon Joint FI. S...ce:0s0:0000:6 (1951) | Cresaon ...ccccccccceces F. K. Shields 
Cumberland Valley H. S........ (1957) | Mechanicsburg ......... Charles R. Slaybaugh 
Daniel Boone Jr.-Sr. H. S....... (1950) |] Athol ........eeeeeeeeee John S. Herbein 
SE Oy Os Diews cetecseevenews (1928) | Darby ............-6.- J. Wallace Saner 
Delaware Valley Joint H. S...... (1928) | Milford ......cccccesves Ira C. Markley 
Dethaas Joint FH. S...........006 (1956) | Bristol ............e0e. Robert P. Martin 
Delone Catholic H. S........... (1953) | McSherrystown ......... Rev. William R. Lyons 
IOMONAE Ele Wis. co:s.acieeeiessisicle cies (1928) | Mount Joy ..........+.. Wilbur I. Beahm 
eee (1950) | Donora ............6+-- Michael J. Herk 
SE Bs Bhi ed osinevswecesnss (1928) | Pittsburgh 16 .......... Jay Neff 
(Annapolis Ave.) 
Downingtown Joint Jr.-Sr. H. S..(1935) | Downingtown .......... Samuel M. Evans, Acting 
DuBois Area Joint Sr. H. S...... (1929) | DuBois ...........+.00- Elton J. Mansell 
Duquesne Sr. H. S............-- (1950) | Duquesne ..........-.-. William Kowallis 
(South 3d St.) 
East Juniata Jr.-Sr. H. S........ (1958) |Cocolamus ............. Robert E. Yoder 
East Pittsburgh H. S............ (1936) | East Pittsburgh ......... Samuel Cirota 
East Stroudsburg Area Joint Sr. H. S... | East Stroudsburg ....... Ralph O. Burrows 
(1935) 
PE TE. Bice c cotvssccscvenese (1928) | Easton ....ccccrccccsees Albert S. Erb 
Biayetowe B.S... cccerccceses (1957) | Eyota 2... ccscccecee Horace F. Erb 
Elizabethtown Area H. S........ (1951) | Elizabethtown .......... Phillip H. Daubert 
Ellis School, The (Girls)........ (1928) | Pittsburgh 32 .......... Miss Marion H. Hamilton 
(5607 Fifth Ave.) 
Se erence (1950) | Emmaus ..... (North St.| Howard K. Deischer 


Episcopal Academy, The (Boys). . (1928) 
Erie Public High Schools: 


a, rs (1928) 
rr er ee (1930) 
Strong Vincent H. S.......... (1931) 





& Macungie Ave.) 
Philadelphia 31 ... (City 
Line & Berwick Rd.) 


Erie (29th at State St.)... 
Erie (1151 Atkins St.).... 
Erie (1330 W. 8th St.)... 





James H. Quinn 


Guy A. Minadeo 
Harold D. Leberman 
Hamilton C. Gillespie 








et ey ,— a a ee 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Everett Southern H. S.......... TOSS PE VOVCEE oo o.cicisccesevers sinresiers D. Raymond Mack 
Exeter Township H. S.......... (1957) | Reading .........s0c00. Stephen R. Ruth 
Farrell Sr. H. S.......cccseeeees (3955) | Barrell! ..0...0cccsesicieeeas Angelo M. Grande 
Ford City Jr.-Sr. H. S........... (1930) | Ford City .............. Raymond E. Miller 
Forty Fort Jr.-Sr. H. S........... (1990) | Posty Fort .....cccesces Leon C. Bubeck 
Fountain Hill H. S............. (1953) | Bethlehem ............. Carl B. Laubenstein 
Franklin Jr.-Sr. H. S............ (1951) | Franklin ..........se00- Harry F. Newell 
Friends’ Central School......... (1928) | Philadelphia 31 ........ Merrill E. Bush 
(68th St. & City Line) 
Friends’ Select School........... (1928) | Philadelphia 3 ......... G. Laurence Blauvelt 
(17th St. & Parkway) 
Garden Spot H. &........s.00 (1934) | New Holland .......... Robert P. Simon 
George School ..........++.-+0- (1928) | George School .......... Richard H. McFeely 


Germantown Academy (Boys). . .(1928) 


Germantown Friends School... .(1928) 


Gettysburg Jr.-Sr. H. S.......... (1930) 
Girard College (H. S.) (Boys)... . (1928) 
Governor Mifflin Joint H. S...... (1929) 
Greater Ferndale H. S.......... (1958) 
Greensburg Jr.-Sr. H. S......... (1930 
Grier School, The (Girls)....... (1928) 
Grove City Joint Consolidated Sr. H. S.. 

(1949) 
Hamburg Borough H. S......... (1936) 
Hampton Township H. S....... (1949) 
Hanover Sr. H. S.......00.0000 (1948) 
Harbor Creek H. S...........-. (1955) 
Har-Brack 20. Sos. 0:s.c:2:010. 0: eesex (1958) 


Harrisburg Public High Schools: 
John Harris H. S............. (1928) 
William Penn H. S........... (1928) 


Hatboro-Horsham Joint H. S... .(1943) 
Haverford School, The (Boys). . . (1928) 


Haverford Township H. S....... (1928) 
SY TE, Bina cecsucesneeses (1936) 
Matieten Sr. Fi. Sh. <.ns.scieiseneee (1928) 
Hill School, The (Boys)........ (1928) 
Hollidaysburg Community Joint 
OES SE oir sie viscorsravorwiainreiieret sis (1939) 
Homestead Sr. H. S.....(1931-37; 1944) 
Honesdale H..S........0000cc00e00¢ (1940) 
indiana Joint H. S..........000.+. (1928) 
Serre (1931) 
Irwin-No. Irwin Joint H. S...... (1949) 
J. W. Cooper H. S.........2000. (1957) 
Jeannetio FS. oss sccccnes sisson (1932) 
Jenkintown Jr.-Sr. H. S......... (1930 


Jersey Shore Area Joint H. S....(1955) 
Jim Thorpe Area Joint H. S.....(1930) 
John Piersol McCaskey Sr. H. S..(1939) 


Johnstown Central Sr. H. S...... (1930) 
Juniata Out EE. Seis. eeie:scie eiarere (1958) 
Kane Area Joint H. S........... (1928) 
Kennett Jr.-Sr. H. S...........0+ (1938) 


) | Greensburg 


) | Jenkintown 





Philadelphia 44 .. (School 
House La. & Greene St.) 
Philadelphia 44 
(Coulter St.) 
GOUEMIR ow. cscsecses 
Philadelphia 21 .. (Corin- 
thian & Girard Aves.) 
Shillington 
Johnstown 


ee 


BEE awteraxeneceeses 
Oe SF nn ccccccerses 
PAAMDUTD oico.0.0:0:0:0'6 2.00100 
Allison Park 
oO 
Harbor Creek 
Brackenridge 


ee eee eeeee 


Harrisburg 
(Market & Hale Sts.) 
Harrisburg 
(3d & Division Sts.) 
Hatboro 
Haverford 
Havertown 
Hawley 
Hazleton 
Pottstown 


eee eee eee eeee 


see eer eeeseeeee 
eee nee rere ene 
ee ey 
eo ee 

ee 


Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Honesdale 
reer 
Glenolden 
MEER evecare reo acarsierororcior oie 
Shenandoah 
Jeannette 


ee 
eee eee reese eee 


Jersey Shore 
Jim Thorpe 
ANCASIER on6.65:510 so cinesies 
(Reservoir St.) 
Johnstown 
(331 Somerset St.) 
Mifflintown 
Kane 


eee eee weer ene 


| 


eee eee eee eens 


ee 


ee | 





Donald H. Miller 
Henry Scattergood 


Guile W. Lefever 
Karl R. Friedmann 


Howard L. Hendricks 
Elmer J. Berkebile 
Samuel W. Jacobs 
Thomas C. Grier 
Albert R. Skelton, Jr. 


Earl S. Wagner, Acting 
Howard F. Jack 

Ray W. Gray 

William K. Williams 
W. S. Bazard 


Miss Helen J. Gracft 
Stanley E. Walker 


A. C. Beshel 

Leslie R. Severinghaus 
John W. Walker 
Maurice H. Bobst 
George E. Shanno 
Edward T. Hall 


Griff Jones 

Dwight H. Conner 
William T. McGinnis 
Lambert Joseph 
Edward V. Topping 
James L. Dudley 
John J. Downey 
Henry W. Pharaoh 
Requa W. Bell 

Ira V. Grugan 
Lawrence B. Morris 
John H. Rodman 


Albert N. Rubis 
John M. Cramer 


Dalton G. Van Ormer 
Forrest R. Schaeffer 
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ee See ee (TSSE) t Rimgeton 2.2. cccccccvses Burton W. Hankey 
Kuishacoquillas: EL. S..... 00:6... (TSSG) PReedeville on cccccccces Fred R. Carstetter 

(formerly Armagh-Brown Joint 

H. S.) 
Kiskiminetas Springs School (Boys).... | Saltsburg ............+. John A. Pidgeon 

(1929) 

atoning T. S...:0000.ccccesiee (1953) | Kittanning ............. Paul D. Breon 
Kutztown Area H. S........... (194) PERUEZAOWR acess ccscisenes L. Merlin Stauffer 
La Salle College H. S. (Boys)....(1931) | Philadelphia 41 ........ Brother E. Francis, F.S.C. 


Lancaster Catholic H. S......... (1936) 


Lankenau School, The (Girls) 
(1930-36; 1948) 


Lansdowne-Aldan H. S.......... (1928) 
RENNES Bcc Shree) xiao) vicis) sci sratateleca (1928) 
Lawrence Park Jr.-Sr. H. S...... (1939) 
GUANO SET. Soeiesiciciesicorecicwe (1928) 
WOMB MIOW Bo Ba555 6.2 nwesecicees (1932) 
Lewisburg Joint H. S........... (1947) 
Lewistown Sr. H. S......0006.000 (1936) 
MENOROY Ble Sos cc carcicinwtsncocwe (1947) 
Eameott Pr.-St. FS. ccc cssceces (1928) 
Eimden Hall (Gisls)..........00.0 (1928) 
Roek Haven Sr. H. S... 60600000 (1931) 
Lower Merion Sr. H. S..........:<0:«.. (1931) 
Lower Moreland Jr.-Sr. H. S.....(1952) 
M.S. Hershey Jr.-Sr. H. S....... (1935) 
Mahanoy City Jr.-Sr. H. S....... (1943) 
Malvern Preparatory School (Boys)... 
(1945) 
Manheim Central H. S.......... (1956) 
Manheim Township H.S........ (1935) 
Marple-Newtown Joint H. S..... (1954) 
Marywood Seminary (Girls)..... (1928) 
Mater Misericordiae Academy (Girls). . 
(1928) 
ECDOWERE EL. So.c5.ccicccicnciesiieies (1930) 
McKeesport H. S..........c0c006 (1943) 
Meadville: Avea TH. Sec cc scciecie (1951) 
Mechanicsburg Area Joint H. S.. .(1932) 
PE Us Dicccescarcweneves nde (1933) 
Melrose Academy—Our Lady of 
Victory Hall (Girls)... ...0.000¢ (1952) 
Mereer JOmet Fl. S..c.6 6 isds cs (1958) 
Mercersburg Academy, The (Boys)... 
(1928) 


Mercyhurst Seminary (Girls)... .(1933) 
Millersburg-Upper Paxton Union 

Mie 162 ha vneg et eoseneean ewan (1957) 

(formerly Millersburg Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Milton Area Joint Sr. H. S...... (1958) 
Milton Hershey School (Boys). . .(1936) 
ee 8 ee (1932) 
Mining and Mechanical Institute 

(Boys) (1929-31; 1936) 


eee eeeeeeseeee 





(20th St. & Olney Ave.) 
PSMIGAMECE. ocieceviaciccneres 
(650 Juliette Ave.) 
Philadelphia 44 (3201 W. 
School House Lane) 
Lansdowne ............- 
(Essex & Green Aves.) 
Latrobe 
Erie 3 .. (4231 Morse St., 
Lawrence Park) 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewisburg 
Lewistown 
Bethlehem 
Midland 
MUNN ota! = lotst oceicishovn sinister 
Lock Haven 
EREEATIO oie. ciessiniewinisie occiele 
Huntingdon Valley 
(Murray Ave.) 
Hershey 
Mahanoy City .......... 
(500 E. Centre St.) 
Malvern 


ee 


ee | 
Ce 
ee | 
eer eeereeseee 
ee ey 


ee 
eee e eee eee ee 
eeeee 


eee ewer eee ee eee 


Manheim 
OCIENENEE oo. Sidirarsyssieiecnlecvee 
Newtown Square 
Serato. 9D oo.cccciciesscce 
(2300 Adams Ave.) 
Merion 


ee a) 


BMG ccccecccescvcaseces 
(38th & Caughey Rd.) 
MCKEESPOIE . 2c cece cess 

(Cornell & Bailey Ave.) 
Meadville 
Mechanicsburg 
MEOER osccvesvvcesesces 
Philadelphia 26 

(7601 Old York Rd.) 
Mercer 


eee eeesoe 
ee eee ene 


ee ) 


Erie (501 E. 38th St.).... 
Millersburg 


IR MRNAIEN iso) veh osha tisk oi eraioies 
Hershey 





Rev. Robert C. Gribbin 
Sister Lydia Fischer 
Joseph D. Moore 


Robert M. Crawford 
Daniel V. Skala 


Charles E. Gaskins 
Daniel I. Farren 
Stanford L. Kunkle 
Richard F. Snyder 
Charles A. Klein 
William A. Walters 
Byron K. Horne 
Reagan I. Hoch 
William T. Bean 
George S. Robinson 


George D. Lange 
Robert T. Cook 


Rev. John J. Coffey, O.5.A. 


D. W. Witmer 
Arthur R. Ott 
Herbert E. Rathey 
Sister Mary Kevin 


Sister Gertrude Marie, C.R.S.M. 


Charles E. LeMasters 
Wayne E. Mason 


Albert J. Bender 
Carl L. Graham 
John K. Barrall 

Sister Saint Mary 


B. W. Crawshaw 
Charles S. Tippett 


Sister Jean Marie 
Gwilym D. Davies 


Miles M. Kostenbauder 
W. Allen Hammond 
William J. Murphy 


Lambert E. Broad 
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i eer rer rer rere e osu’ df Rgaspmaniadll ROCCE Harry E. Fink 

Monessen Jr.-Sr. H. S........... (ISRO) T MOmeER ooo ccsccceves Henry H. Furio 
(6th & Reed Ave.) 

Monongahela Sr. H. S........... (1957) | Monongahela .......... John P. Conte 

Monroeville-Pitcairn Sr. H. S....(1955) | Monroeville ............ Eugene B. Yarnel 

(formerly Pitcairn H. S.) 

DCI EM ey Ores a's wisioreteretscsieveieleva sce (1948) | Coraopolis ............. J. Herbert Brooks 

Moravian Preparatory School. ..(1934)]| Bethlehem ............. J. Walter Gapp 
(Heckewelder PI.) 

Moravian Seminary for Girls... .(1942)}| Bethlehem ............. Miss Lillie Turman 
(Green Pond) 

Mornisvinl@: THOS: sieve neevierssvers (1932) | Morrisville ......0.0000 E. Leonard Caum 

Mount Carmel Joint Sr. H. S....(1948) | Mount Carmel ......... Vincent W. McHail 
(3d & Market Sts.) 

Mount Lebanon H. S........... (1933) | Pittsburgh 28 .. (Cochran | Nelson Mills 
Rd., Mount Lebanon) 

Mount Penn Jr.-Sr. H. S........ (1930) | Reading ........ (25th &}| John A. Hibschman 
Filbert Sts., Mt. Penn) 

Mount Saint Joseph Academy (Girls).. | Philadelphia 18 ........ Mother M. Sylvester 

(1928) (Chestnut Hill) 

Muhlenberg Township H. S.....(1931) | Laureldale ............. Kermit H. Schmehl 

Muncy-Muncy Creek H. S....... Lice 1 Reman. MEET Zigmund M. Musial 

Munhall Jr.-Sr. H. S............ (TERE) | SEWER no vc ccnccccses Max W. Wherry 

Nazareth Academy (Girls)....... (1951) | Philadelphia 14 .. (Grant | Sister M. Theodosette 


Nazareth Area Joint Sr. H. S.....(1937) 


& Frankford Aves.) 
PNAPEEEUN <5's)01010.0 ve 06 510101816 


Neshaminy Sr. HH. 5... ..<00s0 (1951) i Langhorne .....cccccess 
Nether Providence Jr.-Sr. H. S...(1936) | Wallingford ............ 
New Cumberland Joint H. S.....(1932) | New Cumberland ....... 
New Hope-Solebury Joint H. S..(1958)| New Hope ............. 
New Kensington H. S........... (1928) | New Kensington ........ 
North East Joint H.S........... (1987) | North East ............. 
North Huntingdon Jr.-Sr. H. S...(1957) | Irwin ............00000- 
North Penn Jr.-Sr. H. S......... (1931) | Lamedale ....ccccccscoee 
Northampton Area Joint H. S...(1932)| Northampton .......... 
Oakmont Sr. H. S....... (1943-45; 1951) | Oakmont .............. 
(5th St. & Pa. Ave.) 
OB City Se. HH. &......000cc0000 (1949) | Oil City ..........eeeee 
Oley Valley Area H. S.......... (UGG REEN er overecetn sin .srarersid eleisiere 
(formerly Oley Township H. S.) 
Otte Fee. TH. B.... cscveccesece (1938) | Duke Center ........... 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy (Girls).. | Pittsburgh 13 .........-. 
(1941) | (3333 5th Ave.) 
Overbrook School for the Blind .(1952) | Philadelphia 31 (64th St. 
& Malvern Ave.) 
Persad EF. (Svs. sisisisieie:e oesieo:siais (1955) | Kintnersville ........... 
Palmerton Area Joint H. S...... (1928) | Palmerton ............. 
MAD MIARO Elle: Soisisco.5610v0:snelereisia'siey's (ISSR FOrERE nnn eccsccccses 
Pen Argyl Area Joint H. S...... (1951) | Pen Argyl .......0+.0 
Penn Hall Preparatory School (Girls).. | Chambersburg ......... 
(1928) 
PU TE, Give avnsesenvesonsvees (1957) | Greenville ....0cccceves 
CO OE Be Gis icc csesecess vans (TSSD) |) VOWORA. 5 os:e:0:se:0:s.00:1sle-sie 
Poeun Manor #1. $.........0++0- WOZS) TM erSVINe aw wieisie:eeis ee 
(formerly Manor Joint H. S.) 
Pomeridigs Sr. TH. $......2..0000+ CYSS2) TY BORRAMC oi. oic:0:0:s:s5ie eee 
Pennsbury Se. Wi. $......50000-. (ob eee ee 
Perkiomen Preparatory School (Boys).. | Pennsburg ............. 
(1928) 
Phelps School, The (Boys)...... (195E) | Malvern ....6ccccscceee 








Frederick C. Benfield 
John A. Stoops 
Frank A. Mader 
S. P. Bomgardner 
Frank E. Groff 
Frank G. Oliver 
Earle C. Davis 
Harold E. Hench 
Walton E. Landes 
Norman A. Laub 
Floyd H. Carson 


Carl H. Townsend 
George J. Blank 


Ralph L. Sweitzer 
Sister M. Gerald 


Josef G. Cauffman 


Melvin G. Mack 
Omar Seals 
Frederick S. Meckley 
Allen H. Jackson 
Clair G. Frantz 


Hughes D. Brininger 
Joseph E. Wherry 
A. Landis Brackbill 


Lewis N. Snyder 
Richard L. Currier 
Stephen W. Roberts 


Norman T. Phelps 
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Philadelphia Public High Schools: 


Abraham Lincoln Jr.-Sr. H. S..(1953) | Philadelphia 36 ........ Charles H. Williams 
(Rowland & Ryan Aves.) 

Benjamin Franklin H. S. (Boys) (1941) | Philadelphia 30 ........ I. Lewis Horowitz 
(Broad & Green Sts.) 

Central H. S. (Boys).......... (1928) | Philadelphia 41 ........ Elmer Field 
(Ogontz & Olney Aves.) 

Prankford Hi. S.......00500c0s0% (1928) | Philadelphia 24 (Oxford| John W. Hitner 
Ave. & Wakeling St.) , 

Germantown H. S............ (1928) | Philadelphia 44 ........ Charles R. Nichols 
(Gtn. Ave. & High St.) 

John Bartram H. S............ (1941) | Philadelphia 42 (67th St.| Charles K. Hay 


& Elmwood Ave.) 
Kensington H. S. for Girls... .(1928) | Philadelphia 25..(Amber| Miss Etta M. Pettyjohn 
& Cumberland Sts.) 


PNGRINCASE ES 6 Sscniscececine ices (1928) | Philadelphia 11 ........ Charles A. Young 
(Cottman & Algon Aves.) 

Caney TE. B.n... sccccccecenees (1932) | Philadelphia 20 .. (Front} Miss Marion L. Stuart 
St. & Duncannon Ave.) 

Overbrook H.. S...<05s0:5.cc esis (1928) | Philadelphia 31 (59th St.| H. Morgan Ruth 


& Lancaster Ave.) 
Philadelphia H. S. for Girls. ..(1928) | Philadelphia 30 (17th &| Mrs. Dorothy B. Crawford 
Spring Garden Sts.) 


Roxborough: H. S........0. 000006 (1928) | Philadelphia 28 .. (Ridge | Wilbur C. DeTurk 
Ave. & Fountain St.) ; 
Simon Gratz: Fi. S.5.6:6:..0:0.00:00% (1930) | Philadelphia 40 ........ M. David Hoffman 
(17th & Luzerne Sts.) 
South Philadelphia H. S....... (1928) | Philadelphia 48 .. (Broad | Joseph J. Rossi 
St. & Snyder Ave.) 
Standard Evening H. S........ (1947) | Philadelphia 30 ........ I. Lewis Horowitz 
(Broad & Green Sts.) 
Thomas A. Edison H. S..(1928 & 1958) | Philadelphia 33 ........ Robert Wayne Clark 
(8th St. & Lehigh Ave.) 
West Philadelphia H. S....... (1928) | Philadelphia 39 ........ George Montgomery | 
(47th & Walnut Sts.) 
William Penn H. S. for Girls. .(1928) | Philadelphia 30 ........ Mrs. Ruth W. Hayre 


(15th & Wallace Sts.) 


Philadelphia Roman Catholic Diocesan 
High Schools: 


Bishop Neumann H. S........ (1939) | Philadelphia ........... Very Rev. C. Albert Koob, O.Praem. 
(26th & Moore Sts.) 
John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls’ Philadelphia 3 ......... Rev. Frederick J. Frazer 
Ber Uh wav eweuakenneknien eel (1929) | (19th & Wood Sts.) | 
Little Flower Catholic H. S. Philadelphia 40 ........ Rev. Joseph A. Brown 
WOME CBS os oc ortrarnrereieiors) cievaisiere (1945) (10th & Lycoming Sts.) 


Northeast Catholic H. S. for Boys... | Philadelphia 24 (Kensing- | Very Rev. John F. Tocik, O.S.F.S. 
(1936) ton & Torresdale Aves.) 
Notre Dame Catholic Girls’ H. S.... | Moylan (Manchester Ave.) | Sister Margaret Elizabeth 


ni. tel ce a 


(1947 ‘ 

Saint Thomas More Catholic Boys’ Philadelphia 31 ........ Rev. John J. Curran, S.T.L. 
SRI eae (1947) | (47th & Wyalusing Ave.) 

bee oe Catholic Girls’ Philadelphia 39 ........ Rev. Francis A. McDermott 
lla acacia (1930)| (45th & Chestnut Sts.) : 

West Philadelphia Catholic H. S. Philadelphia 39 ........ Rev. Brother Galdrick John, F.S.C. 
EE crchiccdgeweuwhnnses (1932)| (49th & Chestnut Sts.) s 
Pine Grove Area H. S........... (1947) | Pine Grove ........eee- Frank R. Winsheimer 
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Pittsburgh Public High Schools: 
Allegheny Sr. H. S............ (1929) | Pittsburgh 12 .......... Roy T. Mattern 
(810 Sherman Ave.) 
Carrick Jr.-Sr. H. S.........-- (1928) | Pittsburgh 10 .......... Carl G. Brackmann 


David B. Oliver Jr.-Sr. H. S... .(1928) 


Fifth Avenue Jr.-Sr. H. S...... (1928) 
George Westinghouse Jr.-Sr. H. S.... 

(1928) 
Peabody Sr. HH. $........0000% (1928) 
Pesry JrsSt. BOS... 6.0. csinisiave 5:06 (1928) 


Samuel P. Langley Jr.-Sr. H. S. (1928) 


Schenley Sv. Eh. Gin. <:<:s:sieise'o-0:01s (1928) 
South Jri-Sr. Fi. Soo kccciess.0'eie oe (1928) 
South Hills Sr. H. S........... (1928) 


Taylor Allderdice Jr.-Sr. H. S..(1931) 
Plum Township Jr.-Sr. H. S.....(1954) 


Plymouth-Whitemarsh Joint Jr.-Sr. 
H. S$ 


bh etesedereerieesesanenss (1957) 
Pottstown Sr. H. S.............. (1932) 
Pottsville Eb. Sis:«:s:0:0:5c:c00:j0:0si0'0% (1930) 
Punxsutawney Area Joint H. S...(1947) 
Quaker Valley H. S............. (1931) 
Quakertown Community H. S... .(1932) 
Radnor Jr.-Sr. H. S.........000. (1928) 
Ravenhill Academy of the Assumption 

Db vcaresusctsensieerecs (1950) 
IN Dt, Th. Bosc ceicc ceaseeses (1928) 
Red Lion Area H. S............ (1928) 
Bimeey Park FE. B.....26cccscees (1929) 
Ridley Township H. S.......... (1948) 
Rittenhouse Square Academy of Notre 

DE GED bn das cccnsecees (1951) 
Rochester Area Union District H. S.... 


(formerly Rochester Sr. H. S.) (1928) 
Rostraver Township Jr.-Sr. H. S..(1953) 
Rothrock Fi. Sis... osc sisscse-aiessie's (1958) 
S. Horace Scott Sr. H.S.......... (1928) 
Saint Benedict Academy (Girls). . (1928) 
Saint John Kanty College H. S. (Boys). . 

(1928) 
Saint Joseph’s College H. S. (Boys).... 

(1928) 
Saint Leonard’s Academy of the Holy 

CEE GIES ccc svcenccveeses (1930) 
Saint Mary’s Academy (Girls)... . (1937) 


Saint Marys Catholic H. S....... (1932) 





(125 Parkfield St.) 
Pittsburgh 12 (Brighton 
Rd. & Island Ave.) 
Pittsburgh 19 .......... 
(1800 Fifth Ave.) 
Pittsburgh 8 .......eees 
(1101 N. Murtland Ave.) 
Pittsburgh 6 (N. Beatty 
& Margaretta Sts.) 
Rittsburgh 14 (Perrysville 
Ave. & Semicir St.) 
PHtSDUTEH 4 ooo. e vce eee 
(Sheraden Blvd.) 
Pittsburgh 13 .. (Bigelow 
Blvd. & Center Ave.) 
Pittsburgh 3 .......++0- 
(S. 10th & Carson Sts.) 
Pittsburgh I! .......... 
(Ruth & Eureka Sts.) 
Pittsburgh 17 .... (Shady 
& Forward Aves.) 
Pittspurgn: 3D) .......00s 
(High School Rd.) 


Plymouth Meeting ...... 
PottstOWN ........eeeeee 
(Penn & Chestnut Sts.) 
Pottsville 
Punxsutawney .......... 
Sewickley .......sceeees 
Quakertown ............ 
Wayne .....cccccccscces 
Philadelphia 44 ... (3480 
W. Schoolhouse Lane) 
Reading 
(13th & Douglass Sts.) 
Red Lion .....60200000- 
Ridley Park ..........+- 
Folsom 
Philadelphia 3... (206 W. 
Rittenhouse Square) 
RROGHOSIER 25.666:0-0sceeeie's 


ee 


Pricedale 
McVeytown ...........- 
Contesville  ......csis0s.c0% 
Erie (330 E. 10th St.).... 
Erie 1 (3002 E. 38th St.).. 


ee) 


Philadelphia 21 ........ 
(18th & Thompson Sts.) 
Philadelphia 4 ......... 
(3833 Chestnut St.) 
Philadelphia 41 ........ 
(5401 Old York Rd.) 
Saint Marys .........e06- 





Robert V. Cresswell 

F. Gardner Gillon 

Paul E. Felton 

Homer C. Bower 
David R. Douglass 
Harry D. Book 
Bernard J. McCormick 
James E. Shannon 
Fred -W. Glaser 

James D. McClymonds 
Pascal H. Marquette 
Rodger T. Dombrow 
Stanley I. Davenport, Jr. 
Miles S. Kiehner 
Glenn M. Henery 

G. V. Bedison 

Amos F. Hunsberger 
Miss Mary H. Carter 
Mother Mary Veronica 
LeVan P. Smith 
Frederick Sample 
David H. Bining 


Norman B. L. Ferguson 
Sister Catherine Joan 


' Fenton H. Farley 


| 
| Clifford D. Naylor 


Robert H. Fleck 
Curtis S. Taylor 


Sister M. Theophane, O.S.B. 
Very Rev. Adam F. Minkiel 


Rev. Berchmans Lanahan, S.J. 


Mother Mary Celestine, S.H.C.J. 


Mother M. Elizabeth, S.S.J. 


Rev. Donald Haggerty, O.S.B. 
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Saint Marys HH. S. ........cce0e0s (1955) | Saint Marys ............ Henry M. Ryan 
Saint Rosalia H. S. (Girls)...... (1938) | Pittsburgh 7 .......00. Sister M. Felicitas 
(411 Greenfield Ave.) 
SNNNE MROSE Wale Ss iaieinre aia wie civrsis (1955) | Carbondale ............ Mother M. Augustus, I.H.M. 
Saint Vincent College Preparatory 
SENGO! (BOYS) occ vedic ccecccus oe LL | Rev. Louis Sedlacko, O.S.B. 
Sayre Area Joint H. S.......00.0+ EE vinci cvsceneevcewes Judson F. Kast 
School of the Holy Child (Girls). yee ONE TENE ocsccvcerses Mother St. Christopher, S.H.C.J. 
Scranton Central H. S........... (1928) | Scranton 10 .... (Vine St.| Albert T. Jones 


Scranton Preparatory School, The 


& N. Washington Ave.) 


eae UL 
Shady Side Academy (Boys)..... (1928) | Pittsburgh 38 .......... 
(423 Fox Chapel Rd.) 
ieee OER, (Si oi ia0:s Sieaiarrcicieresiareve (1946) | Glenshaw .......sees00 
Shamokin Area Hi. S.......0<<0% (1950) } Shamokin. 2... .ssiccccievees 
ANU OO Bs: Soins! s:cinl wore: eierele/e ore (1950) | Sharon (Case Ave.)...... 
Sharon Hill Jr.-Sr. H. S......... (1934) | Sharon Hill ............ 
Shipley School, The (Girls)...... (1928) | Bryn Mawr ............ 
Shippensburg Area Sr. H. S...... (1945) | Shippensburg .......... 
SAtSRTON TA. Ss. 0.6:5:0:0:5.0 cision nisis (1958) |Slatington ............. 
Stppery Rock 1. S.......00006. (1935) | Slippery Rock .......... 
SOIEHUTY SCHOO! ..0 cc scisiewcnes (1951) | Mew Tepe ....s.ccccecs 
Souderton Jr.-Sr. TH. S.05.. cscs (1935) | Souderton ..........0.. 
South Middleton Township H. S. (1953) | Boiling Springs ......... 
Southern Lehigh Jr.-Sr. H. S....(1958) | Coopersburg ........... 
Southamant FH. SF... ccrccvcseces (1939) | Johnstown ............. 
(307 State St.) 
Spring-Ford Sr. FH. S.........:.6:0+00.- (2993) | Roversierd .....cccseses 
Gpetmetete TE. G.......cccccevess (1952) | Springdale (Colfax St.).. 


Springfield Township Jr.-Sr. H. S. (1937) 


ie eee 
(Delaware Co.) 


Springfield Township Sr. H. S....(1928)| Philadelphia 18 ........ 
(1801 E. Paper Mill Rd.) 
Springside School (Girls)........ (1954) | Philadelphia 18 ........ 
(Chestnut Hill) 
State College Jr.-Sr. H. S........ (1940) | State College ........... 
Stpelton FrrGs. Tl. S......cccccses (SEER) LGRGION. .... occcveeseues 
Stevens School, The (Girls)...... (1930) | Philadelphia 18 ........ 
(8836 Crefeld St.) 
Stroudsburg Jr.-Sr. H. S......... (1928) | Stroudsburg ............ 
Sunbury Area Sr. Fl. S.. 20.5.0. ed Looe.) Se eee 
Susquehannock H. S............ (1956) } Glen Rock .....6006000 
Swanrehmore: TH. Si... cccsiesss eee (1928) | Swarthmore ...... wistekores 
SE Bi. Div ccvcccccvccoeves (1928) | Pittsburgh 18 .......... 
(Monongahela Ave.) 
WRAVOMUIME Beis ccicicticcosiciincsins TOES) | Taventum 4 ......00c00 
Temple University H. S......... (1928) | Philadelphia 21 ........ 
(1417 Diamond St.) 
TRNAS NE Soci ciceis annie vce BOSSE PAUSVINE .5cicacccceecsie’s 
Towanda Valley Joint H. S...... (PORE TOWOMER ois. cccsccsees 
HEINEY, Rs ciiialaisiatn’ sceisieiere svoieieie\ereers USAR MNS 550, scarslasicinseceraracotsivie's 
‘Punkhannock TH. S.....<iscceeses (1928) | Tunkhannock .......... 
‘Purtie Greek Gr. E.'S...) 0:06.00: (1944) | Turtle Creek ........... 
Uniontown Joint Sr. H.S........ (1933) | Uniontown ............. 
WMGnyIhe TIO S,... 5 ccc scicscsienee (1953)| Unionville ........0000- 
Upper Warby Fe Se... .ssccccews:s (1928) | Upper Darby ........... 
Upper Dublin FH. Sic s.:0:00:600605 (1957) | Fort Washington ....... 
Upper Merion Jr.-Sr. H. S....... (1945) | King of Prussia......... 
Upper Moreland Jr.-Sr. H. S.....(1946) | Willow Grove .......... 
Upper Perkiomen Joint H. S....(1950) | East Greenville ......... 
Valley Forge Military Academy (Boys). | Wayne ...... onteneve: etoisielees 


(1932) 








Rev. John A. Convery, S.J. 
George L. Follansbee 


Miss Mary R. Jeffery 
Paul Swank 

Stanley N. Currier 
Peter A. LeDonne 

Miss Margaret B. Speer 
Alpheus P. Drayer 
Herman P. Snyder 
Joseph A. McClymonds 
William P. Orrick 

W. E. Maxwell 

Walter D. Heckman 
Lester W. Reiter 
Thomas J. Kochuba 


Charles H. Wise 
John E. McCloskey 
Richard K. Smith 


Richard C. Ream 
Miss Eleanor E. Potter 


Theodore R. Kemmerer 
Charles W. Eisenhart 
Miss Helen W. Ridgley 


Alfred W. Munson 
Frederick Padgett 
Ralph A. Bortner 
William M. Bush 
John C. Weichel 


Charles C. Stoops 
Hugh E. Harting 


Erwin F. Bitters 

Loyd M. Trimmer 
Harry A. Crumbling 
Miss Helen G. Crompton 
Allan L. Behler 

Dan R. Kovar 

Wilbur V. Reese 

James E. Nancarrow 
Norman L. Jones 

Robert R. Strine 

Joseph F. Wesley 
Clarence A. Roth 

Lt. Gen. Milton G. Baker 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 





Vandergrift EH. .......ccccc000e (1957) 
Villa Maria Academy (Girls)... .(1932) 
Villa Maria Academy (Girls)... .(1928) 


Villa Maria H. S. (Girls) ....... (1928) 
Warren H. S.......cececsecees (1928) 
Warwick H. S........ (a jointure 

including Lititz H. S.)........ (1928) 
Waynesboro Area Sr. H. S....... (1942) 
Wellsboro-Charleston Joint Sr. 

a rere ay (1935) 
Wesleyville H. S........eeeeeee- (1954) 
West Allegheny Sr. H. S......... (1955) 
West Chester Joint Sr. H. S...... (1929) 
West Reading H. S...........-. (1928) 
West Shore Joint H. S.......... (1950) 
Wet View FH. 6... .ccccccssees (1948) 
West York Area H. S........... (1928) 
Westmont-Upper Yoder H. S.. ..(1928) 
Westmoreland H. S............. (1955) 
Westtown School .............. (1928) 


Whitehall Township Jr.-Sr. H. S. (1952) 
Wilkes-Barre Public High Schools: 


Elmer L. Meyers H. S......... (1933) 
G. A. R. Memorial H. S....... (1930) 
James M. Coughlin H. S...... (1928) 
Wilkinsburg Sr. H. S........... (1930) 
William Penn Charter School, The 
BOD ncccscsevvcovonevcewse (1928) 
William Penn Sr. H. S.......... (1928) 
William Tennent H. S.......... (1958) 
Williamsport H. S.............. (1928) 


Wilson Borough Area Joint H. S. (1928) 


VSI RNIR We a oo: 07o05, wioxeieie wreies carers (1945) 
Wyoming Seminary ............ (1928) 
Weems Bi. &......scecesees (1928) 
Wend i Sa ciciere cies cisecisieisssiere (1939) 
York Catholic H. S............. (1953) 
York Central H. $.......00.000- (1957) 
Colegio Gam Joee.......6.-20008 (1958) 
George O. Robinson School..... (1958) 
Saint John’s School............ (1958) 


American Community School of 
IR, sono) a cschccores ct. stepaaiereis oisnis (1958) 
International School of Geneva. . (1936) 





Vandergrift 
Erie (2403 W. Lake Rd.) 
Malvern 


eee eer ereeeeeene 
eee eeerreseee 


Warren 


Wellsboro 
WEEPVEINE oc. cc ccvceces 
(2138 Willow St.) 
GORGE nc ccccccvsecces 
West Chester 
West Reading 
POMIOYNE ic:0:0.0:01016:019'0's1910 
Pittsburgh 29 .......00. 
(Perry Highway) 

York (1731 W. Phila. St.) 
b cana tin LETTE CE ee 
(827 Diamond Blvd.) 
Trucksville 
Westtown 


eee eeeeeeereee 
eee weer ee eeses 


Wilkes-Barre ........... 
(341 Carey Ave.) 
Wilkes-Barre ........... 
(Grant & Lehigh Sts.) 
Wilkes-Barre ........... 
(N. Washington St.) 
Pittsburgh 21 .......... 
(747 Wallace Ave.) 
Philadelphia 44 ........ 
(School Lane & Fox St.) 


a Eee ene eee 
(101 W. College Ave.) 
PONOUNEE <ccccccccvsees 
Williamsport ........... 

(1046 W. 3d St.) 
Easton ....... (22d St. & 

Washington Blvd.) 
West Lawn 
BE: accecccevsveves 
Wyomissing 
PROMI oss:<i2-0.0:corcisioinnaieiers 
York (459 W. King St.).. 
York 


eee eeeeeees 


PUERTO RICO 


Rio Piedras 
Santurce 
Santurce 


eee eereeeeee 
ee 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


Boulogne-sur-Seine, 
ORNS Soiso: ei aravers orsreraceleere 

Geneva, Switzerland .... 
(62 route de Chéne) 





J. Paul Shaffer 
Sister Brenda Marie 
Sister Carmen Rosa 
Sister Mary Dolores 
Joseph V. Passaro 


N. J. Fuhrman 
Paul E. Shull 


Allen W. Lewis 
William B. McKee, Jr. 


Anthony J. Miklausen 
Harold H. Wingerd 
Arthur Himmelberger 
George E. Hendricks 
W. S. Luke 


Palmer E. Poff 
William F. Shaffer 


W. Frank Trimble 


Daniel D. Test, Jr. 
George D. Steckel 


H. Leon Gilbert 
Victor F. Baiz 
Francis T. Truscott 
Edward F, Ege 


John F. Gummere 


Edward A. Glatfelter 


Everett A. McDonald, Jr. 
David W. Stuempfle 


Arthur L. Garner 


Clayton D. Rehrer 
Ralph W. Decker 

B. Henry Shafer 
Paul Deysher 

Rev. Leo N. Bierster 
C. Clinton Ruby 


Brother Joseph Buettner, S.M. 


Mrs. Bess Fleckman 
Mrs. Mary Lourdes Gandia 


Ernest A. Wedge 
Aleck H. Forbes 
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LIST OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS FOR AMERICAN 
DEPENDENTS ABROAD 


Listed below are schools for American children abroad accredited by the North Central 
Association under a cooperative arrangement with the other regional accrediting associations. 
It is hoped that credentials from students taking work in these schools will be considered in 
the same way as those from any of the schools on the List of Accredited Schools of the Middle 





States Association. 








SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Mmtwles THOR SEROO! 2.05100 < 60008 come San Juan, Puerto Rico .......... William L. Sheals 
MUPSDUTE AMETICAT « 0..0:0.0.0:5.00:060siee'e Augsburg, Germany ............ Philip C. Helland 
Baumbholder American .........c0cese Baumholder, Germany ......... Charles H. Konarska 
Berlin American ........ccccccccccces BCT, GAMER occ ec ccecrccece Michael A. Fay 
DitDUre DEPERGENE «6:2. <:0.<:0:6:0:0:0i8,00010:0 Bitburg, Germany ............. Donald L. Grant 
Bremerhaven American ............00. Bremerhaven, Germany ......... Clyde E. Hertz 
Burtonwood American: ........0<0<cese. Burtonwood, England .......... DelRae Christiansen 
Camp Darby American ............... Eegnorm, Tally 2... ccccccccncees Ray S. Randolph 
Central HRgh ScHOO) 2.010662 cscicccwces London, England .............. Albert A. Simay 
Chateauroux Dependent .............. Chateauroux, France ........... William E. Lowry 
Forrest Sherman High School ......... tee sgngs ce, MOC ee Sigurd J. Ode 
PRAMEGULE AMEFICAN 6. « <0cccinsinsieeaee Frankfurt, Germany ............ Sidney M. Crowder 
George Washington High School ...... PARANA, “GUADY, ooo cesiecinciceciesies Paul E. Gettys 
Heidelberg AMerican, ....6<.seccncccees Heidelberg, Germany .......... Alexander H. Kyrios 
Itazuke Dependent ..........ccccceees ee eee err Wayne A. Maloy 
Izmir Dependents ........ccccccscccce Izmir, Turkey .........ssceeeee Jack E. Daseler 
Kaiserslautern American .... 00... Kaiserslautern, Germany ........ G. C. Eikermann 
Mubasakt AWICFICAR 6606s ccscccscesces Mwbasanl, Japan oo. ons 5 cscieeies W. B. Elliott 
MVOID ACTER, o isicin cies siccnemcicieinie-sic WV GtG, PARA oreisin:sksce:4.ossisvenieiors Sarah M. Parks 
Biapes Eloi SENOOL «60562166000 cwoieiees een PAL ONES cereal Mansseces: sisiwisieversrs Fred Souk 
Wiarcisid DIEHERGERE o.oe.o.6isc: 5 ciecisicie cniees MGTIO, (GOAT 5 ciciacisiciccisicsiicnes Kenneth L. Fish I 
Mannheim High School ...........+4+ Mannheim, Germany ........... Warren Ruppel 
Misawa High School ...... ern er WEISAWG, JADEN oo << siwiccccisesiswisies Ormie L. Hoover : 
PEUBCH AMEFICAA «6.66505 :0:6:6cisiececscec Munich, Germany «<<. 2.0.0.0 Rex L. Gleason ( 
INAGOVA AMMEQICATE ooo6cc 5 cecincicscisivies INGROVA, ADE 6 ccs sisiesieslenieese Lee A. Thompson 
Nouasseur High School .....00.6600c00 Nouasseur, French Morocco ..... John E. Savel 
Nurnberg American ...........-+0+0e- Nurnberg, Germany ............ Vernon W. Smith 
Orleans American .........cccccccccee Osteams, FIANCE .. 2.6 ccccccceses Wilbert J. Patton 
Pe PIN: an csirdescwosecswesenion a Mildred A. Linck 
Ramey Base High School ............. Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico | Eugene Hiskey F 
Rochefort Americal 2 ...6..cc6secicsiswces Rochefort, France .....0s0cs cece James A. Dillon E 
rrr SS aciedimnnmrn woe John K. Weldon G 
StUtteart AMETICAN 2.0006 scccccccesece Stuttgart, Germany ............ James E. Johnson R 
Thomas Mack Wilhoite: ....0.<..0.0000000 Port Lyautey, French Morocco .. | Mauro F. Caputo N 
Tokyo AMeTICaN .....cccccccccccesees DORYO, YADAW «<ciccis vic.ciceciseraees Russell Marshall R 
re rn W. P. Edwards A 
Wheelus Dependents’ ...........cc000e Tripoli, Libya ......cccscccvves Donald B. Trull B 
Wilesbadeit AMEVICAN «....:6:60:00:6:0060000 Wiesbaden, Germany ........... Harold W. Matthews R 
WGerZDUTE AMEHCAR: «0.0:60-:60:0cccces-es Wuerzburg, Germany .......... Gurdon F. Smith E 
Wurtsmith Memorial ...............-. Clark Air Force Base, Philippines} R. W. Peterson G 
Vokoliama AMeCPican .o..66:0 0c ssiseses Yokohama, Japan .............. Ernest A. Hill : 








Sservorow 





Membership Organizations—Honorary Members 


MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 


January 1, 1958 
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ORGANIZATION LOCATION HEAD 
Assn. of Colleges & Universities of the 
State of New York ...........eeee- Albany 8, N. Y. .....ccccccccece Lester W. Ingalls, 
(140 S. Lake Ave.) Exec. Sec. 
Baltimore City Department of Education | Baltimore, Md. ........++.s+e0- William H. Lemmel, Supt. 
Delaware Department of Public 
ifr) OC, | ——— ae ena area BIBER, BE. cccnscwcecases sows George W. Miller, Jr. 
Eastern Association of College Deans 
and Advisers of Students ............ State Teachers College, 
Millersville, Pa. ......cccceses A. G. Breidenstine, Sec. 
Elizabeth Department of Education ... | Elizabeth, N. J. .......+-e++-eee- J. Harry Adams, Supt. 
High School Principals Association .... | New York 58 .........eeeeeeees Morris Meister 
(120 E. 184th St.) 
Jersey City Superintendent of Schools.. | Jersey City, N. J. ......2+eeeees James E. Reynolds 
Jesuit Educational Association, 
New Vouk Previne® ....cccsccccves Fordham University ............ Joseph G. Glose, S.J. 


Middle States Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and 
Officers of Admission .............. 

New Jersey Association of Colleges 
and Universities 


ee 


New Jersey Department of Public 
Instruction 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
and Universities 


ee) 


Pennsylvania State Department of 

Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
University of the State of New York .. 


New York University, 
New York, N.Y... cccccceeces 


Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. .......- 


Petey Th, Fcc cececcsccdasess 


Harrisburg, Pa. .....cccsccceces 


Bincsiary, FR. occcccscvccvces 
Baltimore, Md. ..........eseee. 





Albany, Nz ¥. .....ccccscccccces 


HONORARY MEMBERS 





Henry F. Rossi, Sec. 


Albert E. Meder, Jr., 
Corres. Sec. 


Richard Robinson 


Howard R. Reidenbaugh, 
Exec. Sec. 


Francis B. Haas 
Thomas G. Pullen, Jr. 
Lewis A. Wilson 





Frank H. Bowles 
Eugene F. Bradford 
George A. Brakeley 
Robert C. Clothier 
Margaret T. Corwin 
Roy J. Deferrari 
Harold A. Ferguson 
Burton P. Fowler 
Richard M. Gummere 
E. Duncan Grizzell 
PE BI neeyncuvesesesdsonsceeses 
Karl G. Miller 
David A. Robertson 
Se Bi, TIE ov cnsicdicwcssivnoens 
Charles C. Tillinghast 
Levering Tyson 
George A. Walton 
David E. Weglein 
WEE Wy WE bee a nscecvcnessdvee 
Stanley R. Yarnall 


Ce 


Ce ee 


Ce ry 


ey 


eee eee ewww eee eeene 


ee ey 


) 


SES W. EFT BR. occ cscccesesese 
Cornell University 
Pretty Brook Rd. .............. 
Rutgers University 
177 State Street 
Catholic University of America .. 
C8 Trypan TB. oo nsec cvvecceves 
26 E. Springfield Ave. .......... 
Harvard University 
University of Pennsylvania 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
University of Pennsylvania 
SOE Crewe RS. 2... .0cccccces. 
Box 877, Lake Mohawk 
Ridgewood Rd. .............++- 
450 Riverside Drive 
311 Second St. Pike 
2610 N. Charles St. ............. 
c/o Wells College 
5337 Knox St. ...csccccccccccess 


eee er sess eee 








New York City 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Princeton, N. J. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
Guilford, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Baltimore 10, Md. 
Sparta, N. J. 

Wilton, Conn. 

New York 27, N. Y. 
Southampton, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Aurora, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























